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Tue Greys, of Werke, in Northumberland, are of very old standing, in 
that part of the kingdom; and yet this family is only a branch from a still 
more ancient stock, the original of which is lost in the cloud of antiquity. 
But ‘‘ stemmata quid faciunt; therefore, leaving the tedious task of 
tracing the labyrinthine maze of pedigree, to the genealogist, we shall 
barely say, that the direct ancestor of the present line was ennobled in the 
reign of James the First. 

The title then conferred, however, became dormant, till revived by a 
fresh patent, in the person of Sir Charles Grey, a General in the Army, 
Knight of the Bath, and Governor of Guernsey. He was an officer of great 
experience, and had served with distinction in 1759, under Prince Fer- 
dinand, at the battle of Minden. At the close of the American revolu- 
tionary war, he was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces there, and 
at the same time honoured with the red riband; but the expiration of 
hostilities rendered the general's embarkation less needful, and he 
remained in England. At the breaking out of the war with France, Sir 
Charles went to the relief of Ostend and Nieuport; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, where, in conjunction with Admiral Sir John 
Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, he succeeded in reducing Martinico, 
St. Lucie and Guadaloupe. 

In 1802, he was created Baron Grey; and on the Ist of April 1806, he 
was raised to the earldom. This veteran of the old military school died at 
Fallowden House, near Alnwick, on the 14th of November, 1807, in the 
eightieth year of his age. By his lady, who was his first cousin, of the family 
of Grey of Southwick, in the county of Durham, the earl left five children, 
Charles, who succeeded to the title and estates; Henry, a lieutenant- 
general, and now governor of Gibraltar; George, a captain in the navy, 
and commissioner at Portsmouth; William, a colonel in the army, and 
governor of Chester; and Edward, rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
London, and dean of Hereford. In addition to these, the first Earl had 
two daughters: Elizabeth, wife of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. and 
Hannah, the widow of a Captain Bettesworth, of the navy. 

Cartes, the second Eart Grey, was born at the family seat of Fal- 
lowden, March 13, 1764. He received his education first at Eton school, 
and next at King’s College, Cambridge. At the age of eighteen, he set 
out on the tour of Europe, and in Italy became acquainted with the late 
duke and duchess of Cumberland, upon whose establishment he obtained 
a distinguished appointment, which procured his introduction to the first 
personages on the continent. Mr. Grey was in the suite of their royal 
highnesses when they had an interview with the sovereign pontiff, Pius the 
Sixth, at Rome, in the spring of 1786. Soon afterwards he returned to 
England, where he had scarcely landed, when a yacancy in the represen- 
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tation of his native county occurred by the death of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; and the consequent succession of his grace’s second son to 
the peerage, by the title of Lord Lovaine, baron of Alnwick, so created by 
the patent granted to the duke, in 1784. 

Mr. Grey, on his arrival at this critical moment, was immediately 
invited by the gentlemen of Northumberland, to offer himself as a can- 
didate on this occasion; and being supported by the ducal interest, he 
was returned the same year without opposition, When elected as knight 
of the shire for this important county, Mr. Grey had but just completed 
the legal age of qualification for a seat in parliament; and what may here 
be mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, his mother, who was supposed 
to have been‘ past child-bearing, gave birth to a daughter at the precise 
period when her first-born received this proud mark of distinction. 

Young as he was, and surrounded on all sides by connexions decidedly 
ministerial, Mr. Grey immediately adopted an independent part, and 
joined the standard of Mr. Fox, by whom he was introduced into the 
Whig club. Temptations were certainly held out, to bring him over to the 
other side; and his father, Sir Charles, was greatly mortified at seeing his 
son become a leading character in the phalanx of opposition. But he had 
taken his stand, and nothing could shake it; nor has he, during the 
period of nearly half a century, deviated from the principles with which he 
set out in his political life. 

His first, or as commonly called, in parliamentary language, his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, was an attack upon Mr. Pitt’s com- 
mercial treaty with France. The eloquence displayed by him on this 
occasion, stamped him at once, in the public estimation, as a debater of 
the highest order; and, therefore, from this time he never rose without 
exciting attention, nor ended without making a strong impression on the 
minds of his hearers. 

There were now two subjects which more than any other agitated the 
nation, and furnished scope for declamation, These were—the motion for 
liquidating the debts of the Prince of Wales, and the proceedings for an 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. In the debates on both, Mr. Grey bore 
an active part. But on the former, there arose an extraordinary discus- 
sion, which might, at an earlier period, have been productive of very 
serious consequences. Mr. (now lord) Rolle, having pointedly alluded to 
the supposed marriage of the Prince to Mrs. Fitzherbert, received a severe 
castigation from the friends of his royal highness; and Mr. Fox in very 
peremptory terms, gave a flat denial to the report, which he said was a 
foul calumny, and that neither had such a union taken place in any way, 
nor could have happened under any circumstances. This declaration from 
the great leader of the opposition, appeared to extinguish the rumour, 
and to afford satisfaction. But there were persons to whom it gave 
great offence, particularly to the person most interested and whose cha- 
racter it involved. With whom the error, if it was an error, originated, 
cannot easily be explained at this distance of time, since the two parties 
upon whom the charge or suspicion fell, are no more. Certain it is, that 
when the Prince desired Mr. Fox to retract what he had asserted, or at 
least to qualify it, in justice to the lady, he refused. Mr. Grey was then 
applied to, but he also declined to interfere in such an unpleasant concern. 
Upon this, the Prince called Sheridan to his assistance, who got through it 
with some management, but with little satisfaction. On the impeachment 
of the governor-general of India, Mr. Grey was chosen one of the 
managers, and at the trial he greatly distinguished himself in opening 
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the several charges, and examining the witnesses. When the regal 
functions were suspended by the mental malady of the king in 1788, 
Mr. Grey proved a zealous defender of the right of the Prince of Wales to 
the assumption of the regency, unshackled by any restrictions; and in all 
the stormy debates which arose upon that great question, he took a 
lively part, and on some occasions assailed the minister with uncommon 
severity. 

Hitherto the Whigs had preserved a formidable body of political strength, 
in number and talent. The union of the party, however, was soon after- 
wards broken, by a difference of opinion between the two principals, 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, upon the merits of the recent revolution in 
France. Shortly after this schism, a political society was formed, under 
the denomination of “ The Friends of the People,” for the express purpose 
of obtaining a parliamentary reform. To this association, which, less for its 
professed object, than on account of the republican tendencies of some of 
the members, was particularly obnoxious to the ardent loyalists, Mr. Grey 
and Mr. (now Sir) James Mackintosh belonged! Mr. Fox, however, with- 
held the sanction of his name from the institution; whence many thought 
that, after all, he was but half areformer. Indeed, he acknowledged as 
much himself, when questioned on the subject, “‘ 1 may be asked,” said 
Mr. Fox, “‘ why my name does not appear in the list of the society for 
reform? My reason is, that though I perceive great and enormous 
grievances, | do not see the remedy.” This was at the beginning of 
1792; and on the last day of April that year, Mr. Grey rose in the House 
of Commons, to give notice of his intention, early in the ensuing session, 
to bring forward some propositions relative to a parliamentary reform. 
He said, in evident alluson to Mr. Fox and his friends, “ that many of 
the greatest and most respectable characters that ever existed in the 
country, were declared advocates for a reform in the representation of the 
people. That some of these persons had not of late come forward on 
the occasion, was more owing to an apprehension of not succeeding in 
the project, than of any change of sentiment. That the necessity of such 
a measure existed now more than ever, and that the general opinion was 
more in favour of it, he was fully convinced ; and he also thought, that 
by a timely adoption of so salutary an expedient, many serious conse- 
quences might be avoided.” This announcement produced a warm 
altercation ; in the course of which, Mr. Burke took occasion to inveigh 
with extreme bitterness against the club, that had been just formed to new- 
model the constitution. Several members of the opposition answered 
Mr. Burke, and vindicated the society of the Friends of the People; but it 
was remarked, that Mr. Fox, though directly appealed to by that great 
orator, remained perfectly silent. 

In pursuance of this notice, Mr. Grey, on the 8th of May, 1793, brought 
forward his motion, introducing it with a petition from the ‘ Society of 
the Friends of the People,” praying for a thorough reform in, and a shorter 
duration of, parliament. This petition was of considerable length, and 
went into a general statement of the partial representation of the people 
in the House of Commons, as it then existed, by which the majority of 
members was returned by not more than fifteen hundred electors. The 
petition stated that Cornwall sent to parliament, within one, as many as 
all Scotland. It complained of rotten boroughs, of the nomination of 
members by peers and other persons, and of various other corrupt practices. 
Mr. Grey having read the petition, entered into an elaborate train of proofs 
of the allegations it contained ; after which, he moved that the petition be 
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referred, with others presented at the same time, to a select committee, 
to examine, and report thereon. This gave rise to a long debate, which 
was adjourned till the next day, when the motion was rejected by two 
hundred and eighty-two votes against forty-one. 

At this time war had become inevitable, by the preparations of govern- 
ment, and the decisions in support of those measures by parliament; and 
owing to the alarm which the progress of republicanism had excited, 
many of the old Whigs appeared in favour of Sostilities. Mr. Grey was 
one of the first, however, to oppose the current, by moving a long address 
to the king, disapproving the whole conduct of his majesty’s ministers, as 
leading to no other termination than that of plunging their country into 
an unnecessary war. 

It need scarcely be observed, that this motion was negatived without a 
division. But one part of this proposed address merits notice in the present 
sketch, as characteristic of the comprehensive mind of the statesman from 
whom it proceeded : though many thought, at the time, that it was little 
better than an episodical superfetation. The passage is as follows : 

“When Poland was about to recover from the long calamities of 
anarchy, combined with oppression ; after she had established an here- 
ditary and limited monarchy, like our own, and was peaceably employed 
in settling her internal government; his majesty’s ministers, with apparent 
indifference and unconcern, have seen her become the victim of the most 
unprovoked and unprincipled invasion; her territory overrun, her free 
constitution subverted, her national independence annihilated, and the 
general principles of the security of nations wounded through her side.” 

On the 26th of January, 1795, Mr. Grey made another ineffectual 
attempt to put a stop to the ravages of war, by a motion for opening a 
negotiation with the existing government of France. Though he failed in 
persuading the house to accede to his proposition, he had the satisfaction 
of gaining over Mr. Wilberforce to his side, and of increasing the numbers 
in opposition to ministers. In the same session, a message from the king 
was brought down to the house of commons, recommending a suitable 
establishment for the Prince of Wales on his marriage, and the adoption 
of some measure for the liquidation of his debts. The proposed addition 
to the income of his royal highness produced a warm opposition, in which 
no one was more prominent than Mr.Grey. ‘ He professed himself,” he 
said, ‘‘ as ready to support the real splendour of the royal family, as any 
slippery sycophant of the court; but that he thought there was more true 
dignity in manifesting a heart alive to the distresses of millions, than in 
all those trappings which encumber without adorning, royalty.” He con- 
cluded with moving, that the addition should be reduced from £65,000 
to £40,000. This motion, though strongly supported, was lost by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and sixty-nine votes. 

At the close of this session of parliament, Mr. Grey moved articles of 
impeachment against Mr. Pitt, and the whole body of ministers, for mis- 
applying the public money; but though he traversed a vast space of 
ground, and laboured the charge with considerable power of argument, the 
weight of numbers was on the other side. 

In the spring session of 1797, Mr. Grey brought forward a plan of par- 
liamentary reform, which may be considered in some respects as the 
embryo or germ of that which is now in progress. He proposed to give 
the county of York four new members ;—to divide each county into two 
districts, each of which to return one member.—Besides the freeholders, 
he proposed to give the right of voting to copyholders and leaseholders. 
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In cities and boroughs he meant to extend the elective franchise to all 
householders paying taxes. He lastly proposed, that parliaments should 
be triennial. The motion for leave to bring in a bill upon this plan, pro- 
duced a long debate, and in the end it was negatived by a majority of one 
hundred and forty-nine votes. 

Mr. Grey continued to oppose the measures of Mr. Pitt with unabating 
zeal, as long as that minister remained in power. In the same spirit he 
combated the greatest measure which distinguished the public life of that 
extraordinary statesman—the union between England and Ireland. When 
the address was moved to the king, after the opening of the Imperial 
Parliament, in 1801, Mr. Grey delivered an eloquent speech, at the outset 
of which, he solemnly declared himself hostile to the union then adopted, 
—hostile to every union between the two countries, except that founded 
upon the broad principles of 1782, which had for its base the independence of 
Ireland. During the same session, he took a wide survey of the state of the 
nation, on a motion of inquiry, which was rejected. From that period till the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in January 1806, we find Mr. Grey uniformly in oppo- 
sition. That event, and the coalition of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, 
produced a new administration, in which Mr. Grey, now become Lord 
Howick, by the elevation of his father to the peerage, took his seat in the 
cabinet as first lord of the Admiralty. 

By the death of Mr. Fox, in October following, his lordship succeeded 
to the distinction of ministerial leader in the house of commons; in which 
character he moved the bill for the total abolition of the African slave- 
trade, which bill had been introduced and passed in the upper house, on 
the motion of Lord Grenville. This may be considered as the last 
measure of the cabinet; for in less than two months, (March 5, 1807,) 
Lord Howick made a motion which was eventually the cause of his dis- 
missal, and that of his colleagues. It was for leave to bring in a bill, 
securing to all his majesty’s subjects the privilege of serving in the army 
or navy, upon their taking an oath prescribed by act of parliament; and 
for giving them the free exercise of their respective religions. The motion 
was opposed by Mr. Perceval, as an insidious attempt to remove all the 
penal ey and the corporation and test acts among the rest. The alarm 
thus excited soon spread; and the king, after consulting Lord Grenville 
and Lord Howick upon the terms of the bill, demanded a pledge, that 
nothing of the kind should again be brought forward as a cabinet measure. 
With this they refused to comply, and a dissolution, both of the adminis- 
tration and parliament followed. Lord Howick, now again in a private 
station, took his seat in the House of Commons for Appleby, not choosing 
to incur the expense of a contested election for his native county, but 
before the next session, after the prorogation, he was called to the peerage, 
by the demise of his father. 

From that time little occurred in the public history of Earl Grey, to 
which much importance can be said to have attached, till the year 1812, 
when two overtures were made for his restoration to political power; both 
of which, however, he thought proper to decline. The first was, when 
the restrictions on the regent expired, at the beginning of that year. His 
royal highness, wishing to form a new administration, on an extended basis 
and a comprehensive principle, empowered the duke of York to com- 
municate with Lords Grey and Grenville on the subject. The duke did 
so; but the negotiation failed, and Mr. Perceval retained his situation 
at the head of the vabinet. Lord Boringdon, now Earl Morley, then moved 
an address to the Prince Regent, to form an administration, so composed 
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as to unite the confidence and good will of all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects. In the debate that arose upon this motion, Earl Grey stated 
the points on which Lord Grenville and himself had declined an union 
with the present ministers. The existing administration, he said, was 
formed on the express principle of resistance to the Catholic claims ; 
a principle loudly proclaimed by the person at the head of it, from the mo- 
ment he quitted the bar, to take a share in political life, up to the present 
instant; and, of course, where he led, the rest were obliged to follow. 
In conclusion, Lord Grey said, the most momentous of all his objections 
against the present system of government was, the existence of an unseen 
and separate influence behind the throne. 

The lamented death of Mr. Perceval, which happened shortly after- 
wards, opened fresh ground for an administration upon a broad principle. 
Accordingly, a commission was given to the Marquis Wellesley; who, 
finding obstacles which he could not remove, relinquished the trust. 
The same powers for negotiating were next transferred to Earl Moira, 
who treated with Lords Grey and Grenville upon a basis that seemed to 
promise a removal of all impediments; since the Regent had left the line 
of policy entirely to their own discretion. Even this proposal also 
failed, from a cause which no politician, however gifted, could have 
foreseen or surmised. On this subject, the following circumstances came 
to light. 

Lord Yarmouth, now Marquis of Hertford, who held the principal place 
in the Regent’s household, and who was the person, probably, whose 
private influence was most dreaded, affirmed, in the House of Commons, 
that it was the intention of himself and his friends to resign their situations, 
previously to the entrance of the new ministry into office. Mr. Ponsonby, 
on the other hand, the leader of the opposition, asserted, that neither 
himself, nor Lords Grey and Grenville, knew of any such intention, and 
had not the remotest idea that it existed. The other fact was still more 
extraordinary. Mr. Canning, in giving an account of these negotiations, 
said, that he was authorized to state some particulars of Lord Moira’s 
conduct. His Lordship having put the question directly to the Prince 
Regent, ‘Is your Royal Highness prepared, if I should so advise it, to 
part with all the officers of your household?” The answer was, “1 am.” 
pr mene said his Lordship, “* your Royal Highness shall not part with one 
of them.” 

Here closed this political drama: from which it may be said, that it 
adds one more illustration of the truth, that great events spring from 
little causes. 

After this, the life of Earl Grey was passed in comparative seclusion 
from public life, till the sudden extinction of the Wellington administra- 
tion brought him forth with greater splendour than ever. But here the 
task of doing justice to the subject, must be left to some future Tacitus 
or Plutarch. 

In person, Earl Grey is tall and thin, and his constitution appears to 
have suffered but little from disease, or the encroachments of age. His 
features are in general placid ; but his countenance, though dignified and 
intellectual, is sometimes clouded with severity. 

In 1794, his Lordship married Miss Mary Brabazon, daughter of Lord 
Ponsonby, by whom he has a numerous family; the eldest of whom, 
Lord Howick, is now the representative of Northumberland. 
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Hours or Meprtation.—Own THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF Gop, &c. 


“ Religion! Providence! an after state ! 
Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock ; 
This can support us ; all is sea besides ; 
Sinks under us ; bestorms, and then devours, 
. = 8 e © she mounts 
To Reason’s region, ber own eleme *, 
Breathes bopes immortal, and affects ~ skies.” 
ouUNG. 


Peruaps there are few things of more utility 
than the continual strengthening of our minds 
in those reasonings which support christianity. 
It raises the tone of the intellectual faculties, 
and gives that character of decision to the 
moral powers, which elevates man to his real 
dignity. It signifies but little, whether our 
ideas, on such an important subject, are en- 
tirely original or not, so that we can argue 
from those data which are allowed by all, to 
the facts, doctrines, and precepts of Christ- 
ianity. By means of such exercises, our 
opinions on religion will not easily yield, 
either to the objections of sceptics, or our 
own doubts and fears, when called to the 
trial. 

Our first and most important step, in 
tracing the foundation of religion, must be 
to prove the existence of a Supreme Being, 
on to bring forth arguments in favour of 


the perfection and excellency of his attributes. 


And bere we must take nothing for granted, 


to which nature and reason do not bear their 

unequivocal testimony. We look around 

upon the universe of worlds, and contem- 

plate the relation of moons to planets, of 
lanets to suns, and of suns to their systems. 
Ve behold stars 


“ Numerous as glittering gems of morning dew,” 


and have reason to suppose that each star is 
a world, in some measure, like ourown. In 
addition to this, the evolutions of a single 
system are carried on with such order and 
exactness, that the course of planets, and their 
moons, have been most minutely and accu- 
rately described for years to come. Should 
we even rest here, our minds would be suffi- 
ciently im with the necessity, that 
innate wisdom and power must have called 
these worlds into being, and hitherto preserv- 
ed them in that beautiful harmony and mag- 
nificence with which we see them invested. 
Should we begin with the infinity of worlds, 
and simply trace the power and wisdom of 
God, from them to planetary systems—and 
from our own system, to the world in which 
we live; should we mark the annual and 
diurnal revolution of the earth, its atmosphere 
and seasons, and then range over its surface, 
descending from universalities and generali- 
zation to particulars, from the whole race of 
animated beings to a single genus, and from 
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a single genus to an individual ; should we 
endeavour to te our search, in any 
instance, beyond the little light reason affords, 
beginning with the stupendous universe, and 
ending with those objects which, by their 
minuteness and number, are beyond our sight, 
and even our comprehension, we are over- 
whelmed with the sense of infinite wisdom 
and power. 

In surveying the surface of the world, we 
see “ cloud-capt” mountains, in continuous 
chain, towering to the skies, while at their 
base, fertile vales extend their refreshing 
green. We behold the ocean in its majesty, 
the emblem of Deity itself, overwhelming the 
mind with a sense of awe, as its “ billowy 
boundlessness” rises before us. Wedescend, 
in our contemplation, from the vast forests 
hitherto unpenetrated by man, and seemingly 
interminable, to the humbler objects of the 
vegetable creation ; from the majestic teak 
tree to the lily of the field, from the sturdy 
oak to the lovely rose, characterized by poets 
as “ the daughter of spring.” We turn our 
gaze from the unwieldy, yet docile elephant, 
to the insect struggling into being, from the 
noblest to the meanest creature of the animal 
world. We reflect on the immense number 
of those that daily wait on their Maker, “ to 
receive their meat in due season,” and are not 
disappointed. We turn from all these to the 
survey of man himself, and, amidst the beau- 
tiful contrivance every where visible, we feel 
ourselves overpowered by the conviction 
that there is a Supreme Being, and that 
Being how great ! 

But we are told that these things may have 
arisen into existence by chance. Now we 
appeal to impartial reason, whether it is a 
greater absurdity to ascribe a corresponding 
effect to a corresponding cause, or to deny the 
necessity of an adequate cause to produce an 
adequate effect? Those who maintain such 
an unaccountable proposition, may, as Gro- 
tius affirms, “ as soon believe that pieces of 
timber and stones should frame themselves 
into a house; or that from letters thrown at 
a venture, there should arise a poem.” They 
evidence their belief in the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, by their actions and 
reasonings on common subjects, but, with 
great inconsistency, deny it altogether, where 
the necessity of a first cause is most manifest. 
And in the view of the creation of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
where every reflecting mind must be over- 
whelmed with the stupendous magnificence 
and infinity, unfolded to the sight, is it pro- 
bable that any such ridiculous idea can be 
seriously entertained ?. Even Aristotle, who 
is not particularly credulous, has affirmed 
* creation to be so great a work, as to make it 
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seem impossible, even for God, to accom- 
plish it.” There must then be a first cause, 
that Supreme Being whom we call God. 

Such we find, by referring to history, has 
been a ages and it 
is equally important, whether derived from the 
eumnulnsesleuatimanioncl thing around 
them, or from the tradition of their ancestors. 
The ideas of uninstructed man, respecting 
the nature of the Eternal, were, it 1s true, 
clouded with such ee and folly, that 
the more reflecting of those sages secretly de- 
spised the religion they affected to counte- 
nance. Yet it must not be forgotten, that 
even these phil saw the necessity of 
a Creator, whom called Logos, Word 
or Reason; Aristotle, Nature; Anaxagoras, 
Mind; and Plato, God. And in reading 
the history, tradition, or mythology of diffe- 
rent nations, with their poets and philoso- 

hers, we find they believed that in the 
Costanlen was chaos, and that a Supreme 
Being, from this confusion of matter, created 
and formed all things. Thus ras : 
« All things were blended together till the 
Divine Mind se them, and adorned 
and regulated that which was confused.” 

The existence of God being thus establish- 
ed, we proceed to make a few reflections on 
his nature and attributes. 

In the first place, as no one can doubt 
the immateriality of the Supreme Being, we 
only observe that there is, of necessity, but 
one Creator. We know of no argument that 
can possibly be brought forward against 
such a conclusion, whilst the uniformity of 
the works of the creation, and the invari- 
able production of the same effect by the 
same cause, evidence but one God. We 
believe the Creator to be Eternal, since he 
must have existed before he formed the world, 
and that he continues in existence until now: 
moreover, it cannot be supposed, that a su- 
perior power, over which nothing can exert 
any influence, will cease to exist of itself. 
From his moral perfections, we likewise con- 
clude, that he is the “ same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever,” as not only his 
continuity, but immutability. 

The omni ce of God itselfon our 
attention, while we survey the works of crea- 
tion. When we reflect on the power of Him 
who “ called worlds into being ;” who form- 
ed all those objects of magnificence which 
strike us with awe; when we even reflect on 
this power only, in breathing “ into the nos- 
trils of man the breath of life,” and in the 
moulding of an immaterial soul, we cannot 
but confess our astonishment. The Creator, 
in the formation of matter, has displayed 
omnipotence ; but the beauty of the earth, 
the elegance and utility of its productions, 
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and even the wonderful structure of the va- 
rious oreatures in the animal kingdom, are 
lost in the contemplation of life. Machines, 
figures, and automatons may be so formed 
as to arrest our attention, and fill us with 
astonishment, but neither man, nor any 
created beings, endowed with the highest 
wisdom, can infuse life. It is this that in- 
vests the world with a beauty and interest, 
without which all would be monotony. 
Moreover, as the creator and former of 
matter, and the dispenser of life, as the con- 
tinual preserver and upholder of all things 
animate and inanimate, the Supreme Being 
stands unveiled as the Omnipotent Jehovah. 

The omniscience and omnipresence of 
God are likewise manifestly among the’ at- 
tributes clearly discernible by reason, since 
his agency is conspicuous in all places and 
at all times. But when we consider the 
wisdom of God, in creating and ruling the 
universe, in always adapting the most ade- 
quate means for the accomplishment of any 
end, we cannot but feel the littleness of our 
own minds in comprehending the knowledge 
of an infinite Being. 

If we study, minutely, any branch of 
natural philosophy, or merely glance gene- 
rally over those discoveries which science 
reveals, the wisdom of God is strikingly 
apparent. According to Paley, “ Sturmius 
held, that the examination of the eye was a 
cure for atheism ;” and, we may observe, 
that the study of any branch of science will 
produce the same effects, unless the heart is 
depraved, or the mind very peculiarly form- 
ed. The above-mentioned writer seems to 
suppose, that human anatomy is the science 
which, of all others, is most calculated to 
impress man with a sense of the existence 
and wisdom of God. But wherever we 
take our stand, our minds will be lost in ad- 
miration ; and, as we contemplate the mani- 
fold works of our Creator, our convictions 
will echo the words of the psalmist, when he 
said, “ In wisdom hast thou formed them all.” 

But we cannot leave the subject without 
remarking, that a prominent feature, in the 
moral character of God, as manifested in his 
works, is benevolence. The happiness of 
his creatures is interwoven with the laws of 
their existence, nor has itever been disturbed, 
but by a counteracting force, which is as 
as much at enmity with God as with his 
creatures. By attentive examination, we shall 
find, that the primary and chief design of 
every thing appears plainly to be benevolent. 
According to the argument of Paley, “ con- 
trivance oe design; and the predomi- 
nant tendency of the contrivance indicates 
the disposition of the designer.” The world 
abounds with contrivances ; and all the con- 
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trivances, with which we are acquainted, are 
directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no 
doubt, exists; but it is never, that we can 
pereeive, the object of contrivance. Teeth 
are contrived to eat, not to ache; —yeir ach- 
ing, now and then, is incidental to the con- 
trivance, perhaps inseparable from it; or, 
even if you will, let it be called a defect in 
the contrivance ; but it is not the object of 
it. ‘* The goodness of God is manifest in 
all around us, especially in his forbearance 
towards depived tnd sinful man.” There 
is misery, indeed, in the world, but it has a 
different source ; it is the result of opposition 
to the Deity, of counteracting his benevo- 
volent designs, and cannot, without absurdity, 
be charged upon our Maker. 

On reviewing the evidence that nature 
and reason afford, on the existence of God, 
and his attributes, we find it placed upon a 
clear and firm foundation, And we cannot 
but think that the charge of inconsistency 
and absurdity rather rests with those whose 
systems are at variance with each other 
and themselves, while reason and common 
sense must be lamentably distorted, to offer 
them even a shadow of support. 

Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 


—_—@~—— 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
By John Wilson. 


“ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


Or all the ten commandments of Almighty 
God, there is no one more clearly and ex- 
plicitly worded, no one more preyed 
laid down, and no one which affords less 
scope for misrepresentation or misunder- 
standing, than the fourth ; yet, at the same 
time, there is no one which is more fre- 
quently, more openly, and more daringly, 
broken and violated. The obvious and 
positive tendency of this law is, that on the 
Sabbath day all men are to suspend both 
their thoughts and actions from those pur- 
suits which have engrossed their attention 
during the six days of labour, and devote 
them to the service of their bountiful Cre- 
ator; but, in that wicked spirit which leads 
men to wrest the sense of ’s holy word, 
many persons choose to consider this ex- 
press command merely in the light of a 
favour towards mankind, enabling them to 
enjoy a respite from their labour ; but which 
may be observed or dispensed with as con- 
venience or profit dictates, without incurring 
the charge of sin. * 

In the first position they are indubitably 
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right ; for there is certainly no reasonable 
doubt to be entertained, by any reflecting 
Christian, that the whole of the ordinances 
of our Almighty Creator are to be regarded 
in the light of favours, and as amongst the 
most inestimable of the numerous blessings 
bestowed by Him upon his creatures ; the in- 
tent and effect of all and each one being to 
promote the welfare and peace of men : and 
doubtless the merciful consideration of our 
Maker towards us, is evidently and particu- 
larly manifested in this law, whereby he pro- 
tects us from excess of labour. But this by no 
means operates in substantiating their con- 
clusion ; nor can any man, however casuisti- 
cal, with truth, shew that it is any the less 
to be considered in the light of an absolute 
command ; for is to be supposed that the 
Lord will sanction or cverlook the breach 
of any one part of the decalogue more 
than another? We have no record shewing 
that God spake these words less forcibly, 
or less expressly, than others ; or that the 
observance of them, when spoken, was by 
the Divine authority in any measure qua- 
lified. On the contrary, the diction is at 
once concise, clear, explicit, and not to be 
mistaken. 

And what says Moses in expounding the 
tables to the people, which he had received 
from the hands of the Almighty himself, 
graven with the writing of God? “ Six days 
may work be done, but the seventh is a 
sabbath of rest holy to the Lord: whosoever 
doeth any work therein shall surely be put 
to death,” Exod. xxxi. 15. Moreover, we 
find, in the New Testament, the following 
words, proceeding from the mouth of our 
blessed Redeemer: “ For verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

“< Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall 
do and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. v. 
18, 19. 

Having shewn that this commandment 
cannot in common sense be considered as less 
positive than any other, we will proceed 
to see how it is observed by “those who 
profess and call themselves Christians.” 

It is not, however, our intention to launch 
fully into the duties of a true Christian on 
the Lord’s day, as they have repeatedly been 
the theme of numerous eloquent discourses 
from our most celebrated divines; and 
ample instruction, indeed all that is needed, 
may be gleaned from the pages of holy 
writ; but merely to call the attention ef 
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the pious and well-disposed part of the 
community, to an evil which cries aloud 
for remedy, and in this reforming age ought 
not to pass unnoticed. We mean the fla- 
grant profanation of the Sabbath, in the 
open traffic which is carried on by various 
kinds of tradespeople, who avowedly pursue 
their calling, uninterrupted by either secular 
or ecclesiastical authorities, and in absolute 
defiance of Him to whom the day is sacred. 

No resident in London can be otherwise 
than wilfully blind to the truth of this asser- 
tion; for, not content with encroaching 
beyond Saturday night into the hours of 
the Sabbath morning, the butchers, bakers, 
fishmongers, publicans, tobacconists, chand- 
lers, pastry cooks, and various others, (per- 
haps with some few exceptions in each,) 
open their shops early on Sunday morning, 
and are as busy behind their counter—nay, 

erhaps more so—as on any other day, 
until the bell for morning service has ac- 
tually ceased tolling. 

Not many weeks ago, I had occasion, in 
my way to a church at some distance from 
my residence, to pass through Skinner- 
street, Somers Town ; the appearance of 
which I can compare to nothing else but 
a market. The shops for the sale of eat- 
ables were open, and crowded with buyers. 
Numbers of stalls for fruit, cakes, &c. (and 
these it will be recollected are not necessaries 
of life, even were the sale of such an ex- 
tenuation of a breach of the divine prohi- 
bition) were ranged along the curb-store of 
the pavement, and the street was lined by 
— of both sexes and all ages, returning 

meward with their arms full of the pur- 
chases they had been making. They were, 
for the most part, of the lower class, un- 
washed, disreputable looking people, and 
displaying any thing but the cleanly and 
respectable appearance which any decent 
English man or woman would wish to pre- 
sent on the Lord’s day. The door of a 
neighbouring public-house was constantly 
kept in motion by persons entering and 
quitting it, many of whom were in a state 
of intoxication. ‘“ And is this thy sacred 
day, O Lord?” I mentally exclaimed, 
whilst viewing the scene before me.—“ Is 
this the reverence shewn to thy decrees ?— 
Can the fear of a dread eternity be present 
to these men, who thus openly mock thine 
omnipotence, and defy thy vengeance 7” 

Nor is this the only neighbourhood in 
which these practices exist. I believe them 
to be the same in most, indeed, we may 
say in all, populous districts to an equal 
extent. 

The shops are ostensibly closed during 
the performance of divine service, but I 


have it from good authority, and indeed 
the public prints have often shewn the 
truth, that admittance may be gained even 
then, by knocking, into many of them, 
(particularly public-houses,) and commo- 
dities purchased. 

I will shortly advert to one business in 
aes the followers of which seem to 

even more busily employed on the Lord’s 
day than during the other part of the week. 
I mean the bakers. A practice is prevalent 
among the poorer sort of le, of sendin 
their Sunday's dinner ey baked, and, 
consequently, the tradesman is employed 
during the morning in receiving whatever 
is brought to him for that purpose. At the 
commencement of divine service the door 
is certainly closed, but is immediately 
opened on its conclusion, when the dinners 
are ready for their respective owners ; 
which evidently shews that one or more 
persons must have been employed during 
that time in preparing them, and thus pre- 
vented from attending the worship of God : 
so that even the poor excuse of business 
being only carried on in hours not devoted 
to the actual public service of the Deity, is 
rendered abortive and of none effect. 

There is one argument used in favour of 
this practice, which at first sight appears 
somewhat plausible, and to possess some 
weight ; namely, that owing to the con- 
venience of bake-houses being open on a 
Sunday, many persons are enabled to attend 
a place of worship, who would otherwise be 
obliged to remain at home to prepare their 
meals ; and thus, at the expense of a few, 
hundreds, nay, thousands, may obey the 
law! But, on the slightest consideration, 
how preposterous, how shallow and childish, 
is this: for it is equally culpable to cause 
others to sin, as to sin ourselves; and, 
besides, an alteration in the dinner hour 
would entirely obviate this pretended ne- 
cessity. In fact, every argument which has 
been adduced, in impiously attempting to 
vindicate the indefensible practice of Sab- 
bath-breaking, has its origin and basis on 
the mere convenience and custom of man, 
and on his reluctance to abridge in the least 
that convenience, or abrogate any long-used 
custom, for the sake of obeying the mandate 
of One, to whose bounty he owes the en- 
joyment of every terrestrial comfort, and 
the sublime and cheering hope of a blessed 
hereafter. 

Again.—The words of the commandment 
are, “ Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do ali that thou hast to do; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God. In it thou shalt do no manner of 
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work ; thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, thy 
cattle, and the stranger that is within thy 
gates ;” and yet we see stage coaches, 
hackney carriages, steam and ofher boats, 
plying for passengers, and pursuing their 
avocations as openly and as undisturbed on 
the Sabbath as on any other day; and the 
former, by passing in the immediate vicinity 
of churches, disturb and break into that calm 
and placid quiet so indispensably necessary 
for the alienation of the soul from earthly 
things, and the proper performance of 
christian devotion. Moreover, it is well 
known, that the proprietors of steam-boats, 
short stages, &c., taking advantage of the 
eagerness with which persons escape a few 
miles from the smoky atmosphere of the 
metropolis on the day of rest, increase their 
fares, thus reaping additional profits on that 
very day on which all men are forbidden 
to exercise their usual avocations, either 
individually, or through the medium of 
their servants or cattle. 

Nor are these outward and visible signs 
of the disregard in which the sacred day is 
unhappily held by many professors of Chris- 
tianity, by any means the only instances 
which may be adduced of its profanation ; 
for the fact is well known, that tailors, man- 
tuamakers, printers, and followers of other 
mechanical callings, scruple not to devote 
the seventh day to labour, upon any extra- 
ordinary press of business. This practice 
being confined within the walls of houses, 
and pursued in private, does not spread its 
demoralizing effects, as does the open traffic 
before alluded to; and, though equally re- 
prehensible, it cannot, on account of its 
secrecy, come under the lash of those whose 
duty it is to prevent the other ; and, by being 
individual crime, for which the actors them- 
selves alone are responsible, cannot be consi- 
dered a public scandal. However, it being 
our intention to confine our remarks solely 
to those breaches of the Sabbath which, by 
their open commission, draw down obloquy 
upon the national morals, and brand our 
national authorities at once with inefficiency, 
laziness, and a grievous and culpable laxity 
of principle, we forbear penetrating further 
into this branch of the subject; and we 
likewise avoid dwelling upon the conduct 
of those persons who, running into the op- 
posite extreme, seem to consider the seventh 
day as one wholly to be devoted to pleasure. 
Much might be said upon these matters 
also, which probably may be the theme of 
some future paper. 

I have conversed with many persons 
(principally tradespeople) upon this im- 
portant, though little regarded subject, and 
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have been much astonished on hearing the 
plea of necessity, repeatedly, and in various 
forms, advanced, in justification of those 
individuals who continue their daily labour 
on the Sunday morning ; and still more so 
at the pertinacity with which they adhered 
to their opinion, and the determined oppo- 
sition which they made to conviction. For 
example, it has been said—“ A fishmonger 
must keep open his shop, and endeavour to 
sell his fish, especially in hot weather, other- 
wise his property would spoil.” A butcher 
uses the like pretence. ‘A publican must 
keep open, because it is necessary that 
passengers should be supplied with refresh- 
ments.” A pastry-cook the same. 

These are amongst the arguments which 
have been advanced against me by those 
whom I have endeavoured to convince that 
they were acting contrary to the law of 
Jehovah ; and so pertinaciously, so igno- 
rantly obstinate were they in their erroneous, 
but deep-rooted sentiments, that no mortal 
powers of argumentation or eloquence 
could, I think, have weaned them from 
their preconceived opinions. 

I marveiled less at the stolidity of the 
argument itself, than at the numbers who 
seemed sincerely to entertain a conviction of 
its correctness ; but, when I reflected for a 
moment, that personal profit and advantage 


rendered these worldly-minded men blind 
and deaf to reason, and effectually pre- 
vented them from acknowledging their error, 
when they must have inwardly felt the force 
of conviction, my amazement ceased, and I 
traced their obstinacy to its true source— 


self-interest. But how absurd is it to ad- 
vance arguments founded on worldly prin- 
ciples and social convenience, in oppo- 
sition to a thesis built upon the firm and 
imperishable basis of pure morality, and 
for the verity of which we have the positive 
and undoubted authority of God’s holy 
word, confirmed by the mouth of our 
blessed Messiah. Can the preservation or 
destruction of a few fish, or a few pounds 
of meat, or the convenience of those persons 
who wilfully place themselves in situations 
where refreshments are found necessary for 
the sustenance of the body, be put in the 
scale against the ordinance of the Almighty 
Master of the whole creation, and be found 
of weight sufficient to overbalance that or- 
dinance, and render it light and unregarded 
as the passing wind, in the estimation of 
man? Surely not.—No sophisms, no 
worldly arguments, can overturn or con- 
trovert that which God hath once spoken : 
therefore, if men break His decrees, they 
do it wittingly, and at the hazard of sal- 
vation ! 
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But the strongest position which these 
defenders of sabbath-breaking have assumed, 
is the necessity of shops being open on 
Sunday morning, in consequence of the 
numerous class of artificers, &c. not being 
pees di late on Saturday night, and thus 

ing disabled from going to market in 
time to purchase those articles which are 
requisite for the morrow’s consumption. 
Granted—it is in cone, ee a cause, 
though by no means a sufficient or palliative 
po Siike then, we would say, at the 
fountain head of the system—stop at once 
the source, and, by destroying the cause, 
prevent at all events the excuse for the 
effect. Let all journeymen mechanics and 
weekly labourers be paid on Friday. The 
evils of Saturday night payments have been 
often before the public, and the subject has 
been handled by practical and experienced 
men, who have, and I think with much 
reason, deduced a great portion of the pro- 
fligacy and drunkenness of the lower orders, 
as the bad effects of the system. It remains 
not, therefore, for me to add more. 

To the advocates of a new plan of pay- 
ment, it has been opposed, that such a 
change in an old-established practice would 
be productive of great confusion amongst 
the paymasters and employers of workmen, 
Of hes being no practical man of business, 
I candidly confess myself incompetent to 
judge ; but, be that as it may, I feel assured 
that the convenience of one part of the 
community ought not, cannot possibly form 
the least excuse for the violation of any of 
the ten commandments by another. 

With regard to those itinerant hawkers 
who parade about with fish, &e. and disturb, 
by their clamorous outcries, the stillness of 
the Sabbath morning, I conceive the cir- 
cumstance need only be mentioned, to call 
down the reprehension of every person. 
These Billingsgate worthies are not even 
contented with pursuing their avocations 
during those hours not devoted to prayer ; 
for I solemnly assert, that the cry of “ Mae- 
kerel” has frequently reached my ears 
through the walls of a church where I have 
been attending divine service! On speak- 
ing once on this subject to a friend, who 
joined me in reprehending the indecent 
custom, he said that he believed they were 
allowed to cry mackerel on Sunday, because 
it was a fish that would not keep!! If this 
really be the case, by whom was the per- 
mission conceded ? and in whom, I would 
ask, rests the right of granting what is in 
direct opposition to the law of God—an 
interruption to Christian devotion—an abuse 
and scandal to the church, and an insult to 
its ministers? What existing being, or 
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what tribunal, is there, I would be informed, 
vested with the power of rescinding an 
Almighty decree, and countenancing that 
which the wisdom of God has denounced, 

It has also been frequently advanced, in 
Opposition to my opinions on the observance 
oF the fourth commandment, that the rigour 
of the Mosaic law was in some degree 
abated by the authority of our Redeemer, 
and the strict letter softened by the milder 
spirit of the gospel—that Jesus himself con- 
sidered it no sin to perform an act of ab- 
solute necessity, or ““to do good” on the 
Sabbath ; and that the Israelites were a 
“ stiff-necked »” and required, from 
their frequent relapses. into sin and idolatry, 
those severe restrictions which afterwards 
became uni But what said our 
Lord in his sermon on the Mount, “ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law and 
the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” Matt. v. 17. 

At the same time, we are certainly led to 
conelade, by the tenor of the twelfth chapter 
of St. Matthew, that the law of Moses is in 
some degree qualified, nay, altered by our 
Saviour; and in one of the same 
chapter the Messiah expressly says, when 
about to heal the withered hand, “ Where- 
fore, it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath- 
day.” It will be conceded, therefore, that 
we have the authority of the Son of God in 
favour of performing acts of absolute neces- 
sity, such as attending the sick, and doing 

to the needy, on the Lord’s day. But 
deny that any one of the customs to which 
I have alluded is virtually an act of ne- 
cessity, because, by an alteration of a few 
parts in the existing system of society, a 
radical change in the whole, so far as re- 
lates to Sunday labour, might be effected, 
and the necessity, or rather convenience, of 
Sunday traffic dispensed with. But so it 
is: long-established customs, however er- 
roneous, and of whatever kind, cling to 
men’s minds with a tenacity not easily rooted 
out, and they look with an eye of jealousy 
upon any innovation upon old habits, 
however salutary such innovation is shewn 
to be. 

Thus we have seen that, though we live 
in a highly civilized country, a country where 
the king is styled Defender of the Faith, 
where we have archbishops, bishops, and 
clergy of various orders and degrees, where 
the protestant is the national religion, where 
the ecclesiastical and secular powers co- 
operate and support each other, and where 
we havea “ church establishment,”—offences 
against the “laws divine” are suffered to 
be committed with impunity, and to exist 
for years undisturbed, Where is the Bishop 
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of London, that he permits this abuse to 
find nurture and encouragement throughout 
his diocese? Where is the exalted indi- 
vidual who holds the high-sounding title of 
Lord Primate of all England? If we have 
a national church formed upon fixed and 
certain principles, why are not those prin- 
ciples in accordance with the command- 
mandments of the Most High ? or, if they 
are so, why are they not enforced by that 
authority with which the clerical dignitaries 
are, or Ought (according to the constitution 
of an established church) to be armed.* 
Let us turn to a neighbouring christian 
church, and from their example take a lesson 
of the respect in which the Sabbath of the 
Lord ought to be held by a nation. 

Such derelictions as this from the pre- 
cepts of the law and the gospel, afford a 
handle to infidels and sceptics to rail with 
greater appearance of plausibility against 
Christianity. They say, “These men in- 
culcate such and such doctrines, and yet 
the contrary is countenanced and allowed 
by the ministers of their religion !” 

Taking all circumstances into consider- 
ation, can we wonder at the number of 
dissentients from the national ehurch, and 
many of them, too, not dissentients from its 
principles or theory, but on accoupt of their 
disgust against the lukewarm zeal of too 
many of its ministers, and the laxity and 
cold-bloodedness of the practice. 

It is impossible for any reflecting Chris- 
tian to cast his eye over this vast capital, 
without being shocked by the various and 
open scenes of wickedness which are ex- 
posed io his view. The age of miracles 
and superhuman occurrences has certainly 
passed away, but is the scrutinizing eye of 
the Almighty closed? Are the vengeful 
powers of Omnipotence paralyzed? Can 
we wonder if some signal mark of divine 
displeasure should descend, or the vials of 
his wrath be poured upon this modem 
Babylon, and crush it at once by unheard-of 
calamities ? 

No spiritual Hercules could effectually 
cleanse this Augean stable of wickedness, 
as the mantle of obscurity covers much of 
sin; but surely some authority, either eccle- 
siastical or laical, can take cognizance of 
these open and wide-staring breaches of 
divine law, and by prevention or punish- 
ment, avoid their being pointed out as a 
public and national scandal. 

To indulge a hope that the single-handed 
efforts of my feeble but well-intended pen, 





* The writer begs that his meaning may not be 
misunderstood in this passage. He is no advucate 
for despotic or inquisitional authority being vested 
in the bands of the hierarchy. 
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can work a change in such a general evil 
as the one complained of, would be at once 
arrogant and foolish, but I send them forth 
to the world with the humbler hope that 
the perusal may turn the attention of others, 
more capable, to the same subject, and in- 
duce them to exert their superior powers 
to stop the growth of this metropolitan 
scandal. I say “ metropolitan,” for, being 
exclusively a Londoner, I am not aware 
whether, or to what extent, it may exist in 
provincial towns. 

It will be observed, that, though com- 
paratively petty details have been entered 
into, 1 have not treated the subject as 
fully as it might have been; but fearful 
of exceeding the limits of a Magazine, I 
have merely stated a few facts in a plain 
manner, and made such observations upon 
them as suggested themselves to me, merely 
glancing at some points where there was 
much room for enlargement. I will now 
conelude by saying, that no man can, I 
think, lay his hand upon his heart, and 
conscientiously defend his conduct in pur- 
suing his avoeations on the Lord’s day P 

—_~p~—— 


MEASURES TAKEN FOR THE ABOLITION 
SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 


As slavery is on all sides considered to be 
an evil of fearful magnitude, few persons are 
to be found who do not either wish, or pre- 
tend to wish, for its total abolition. How 
this desirable object is to be accomplished, 
many have thought to be a point of insu- 
perable difficulty. The slave-holders de- 
mand remuneration for their slaves, and for 
their unborn progeny, and until this shall be 
granted, they seem determined that the slave 
shall wear his chains. 

It is also contended, that the negroes are 
not prepared for freedom; but it is well 
known that the benevolent attempts made 
to prepare them for emancipation, have to 
encounter every species of opposition which 
despotism and avarice can suggest; and 
nothing can be more obvious than this, that 
if the negroes are not to be liberated until 
the masters have prepared them for the en- 
joyment of freedom, they must remain in 
bondage until the slave population shall 
become extinct. 

The masters, indeed, pretend that they are 
gradually preparing their slaves for the 
freedom which is desired : but, unhappily, 
death travels faster than their instruction. 
Their efforts are so tardy, that the life of the 
negro is expended in preparing him for the 
blessing, and he dies before he is qualified 
for itsenjoyment. Another generation suc- 
ceeds. The individuals pass through the 
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same process, and death defeats the master’s 
good intentions. From all this sophistry, 
the plain conclusion is, that slavery must be 
— 

third difficulty is discovered in an ap- 
prehended insurrection, and a retaliation, on 
the whites, of those miseries which they 
have inflicted on the blacks. This also is so 
framed as to secure perpetual bondage. 

That these tricks and contrivances of in- 

ious hypocrisy, are entirely fallacious, 
See be mt ene from the following do- 
cuments, which show that the abolition of 
slavery has been brought to the test of expe- 
rience, and that no such evil consequences 
have ensued, as those that West Indian 
humanity anticipates. 

There is a proverbial expression which 
says—* Nothing is hard to a willing mind.” 
The practicability of this lesson, so far as 
the liberation of slaves is concerned, the 
inhabitants of Ceylon have had the honour 
to demonstrate before the eyes of surround- 
ing and distant nations; and the years 
which have elapsed, since they made the 
experiment, fully prove that their calcula- 
tions were not visionary, and that they have 
not been attended with any pernicious con- 

uences. 

Under the fostering care, judicious ma- 
nagement, and prudent recommendation of 
Sir Alexander Johnston, who was ten years 
chief-justice of Ceylon, he had the happi- 
ness to see his benevolent exertions crowned 
with success, The triumph of this noble 
effort in the cause of humanity will crown 
him with honours more lasting and im- 
perishable, than titles or fortune can bestow. 

What has been done in the East, may, 
with an accommodation to circumstances, 
be accomplished in the West. The same 
causes that can counteract the operations of 
injustice in Ceylon, may extend their in- 
fluence to Jamaica, without involving greater 
danger in the latter than in the former. It 
will hardly be denied that the general prin- 
ciples of emancipation are of universal ap- 
plication ; and where a willingness to pro- 
claim liberty to the captive is predominant, 
local circumstances can present no for- 
midable obstacle. 

But whatever may be the result of the 
strenuous exertions now making throughout 
the country, in behalf of the West Indian 
slaves, Ceylon will have the undisputed 
honour of having set before mankind the 
glorious example which the nations of 
Europe may be proud to imitate. The 
all-important question now operating on the 
public will soon be agitated in the august 
assembly of parliament, and on its solemn 
decision will depend the freedom or per- 
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tual slavery of nearly one million human 

ings, and also that of their posterity. 

The following papers relative to the abo. 
lition of slavery in Ceylon, we copy from 
the Eleventh Report of the African Institu- 
tion for 1817. 


Extract of a Letter from the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Johnston, dated Colombo, 
22d July, 1816. 

*“T have, for the last ten years of my 
residence in Ceylon, been endeavouring, as 
I believe I have often mentioned to you, to 
get the principal proprietors of slaves on 
the island to fix a day, after which all 
children born of their slaves shall be con- 
sidered as free. My endeavours have at 
last, as you will see by the enclosed papers, 
been attended with success, I wrote, on the 
10th of this month, a letter (of which 
No. 1 is a copy) upon the subject, to the 
principal proprietors of slaves at this place, 
who are upon the list of the special jurymen 
for the province of Colombo, and who are, 
therefore, all personally known to me. By 
the letter of which No. 2 is a copy, you 
will see that the proposal contained in my 
letter was well received by them; and that 
they, at a general meeting which they called, 
to take the contents of that letter into con- 
sideration, unanimously came to the reso- 
lution, that all children born of their slaves, 
after the 12th of August next should be free. 
The 12th of August was fixed upon by them, 
at my suggestion, as a compliment to the 
Prince Regent. They afterwards appoint- 
ed a committee, from among themselves, to 
frame certain resolutions (No. 3,) for the 
purpose of carrying their benevolent inten- 
tion into effect. The principal object of 
these resolutions is, as you will perceive, to 
secure, that the children, born free after the 
12th of August next, shall be provided for 
by the masters of their parents until the age 
of fourteen; it being supposed, that after 
they have attained that age they will be 
able to provide for themselves. 

“ The Dutch special jurymen of this place 
consist of about one hundred and thirty 
of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen of 
the place ; in which number are contained 
almost all the Dutch who are large pro- 
prietors of slaves. Besides these gentlemen, 
there are jurymen of all the different casts 
among the natives, such as Vellales, Fisher- 
men, men of the Mahabadde or Cinnamon 
department, Chittees, and Mahomedans. 
The moment the jurymen of these castes 
heard of the resolution which had been 
come to by the Dutch special jurymen, they 
were so much struck with the example 
which they had set them, that they also 
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immediatély addressed me in the same 
manner as the Dutch had done ; announcing 
their unanimous acquiescence in the measure 
which had been adopted by the Dutch, and 
their unanimous determination to consider 
as free all children that may be born of 
their slaves after the 12th of August. 

“ No. 4. is a copy of the answer which I 
sent to the address which was presented to 
me on the occasion by the Dutch special 
jurymen ; and No. 5. is a copy of that which 
I returned to the respective addresses which 
were sent me by all the jurymen of the 
different castes of natives at Colombo. 

“The example of the jurymen at Co- 
lombo is, I understand, to be immediately 
followed by all the jurymen on the island. 
You will, | am sure, be delighted to hear of 
this event. The state of domestic slavery, 
which has prevailed in this island for three 
centuries, may now be considered at an 
end.” 


No. 1.—Copy of a Letter from the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, to the Dutch 
gentlemen whose names are on the list 
of special Jurymen for the province of 
Colombo, 

Colombo, July 10th, 1816. 

“ Gentlemen—The able assistance which 
I so frequently receive from you in the exe- 
cation of my office, renders it my duty to 
communicate to you, without delay, any in- 
formation which may be interesting to your 
feelings. I therefore have the honour to 
send, for your perusal, the eighth and ninth 
reports of the African Institution, which I 
have lately received from England. 

“The liberality which you have always 
displayed in your sentiments as jurymen, 
make me certain that you will be highly 
gratified with the success which has attended 
the proceedings of that benevolent institu- 
tion. 

“ Many of you are aware of the measure 
which I proposed, in 1806, to the principal 
proprietors of slaves on this island, and of 
the reason for which its adoption was at that 
time postponed. 

* Allow me to avail myself of the present 
opportunity to suggest to you, that, should 
those proprietors, in consequence of the 
change which has since taken place in the 
circumstances of this island, now think such 
a measure advisable, they will, by carrying 
it into effect, set a bright example to their 
countrymen, and shew themselves worthy to 
be ranked amongst the benefactors of the 
human race.—I have the honour to be, 
gentlemen, your most obedient humble 
servant, 


(Signed) “ Arexanper Jonnston.” 
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No. 2.—Copy of the Answer to the above. 
“To the Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, 

knight, chief justice of the supreme court of 

judicature, in the island of Ceylon, &c. 

“ May it please your Lordship—We, the 
undersigned, respectfully beg leave to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your lordship’s 
very kind and condescending letter of 
the 10th instant, accompanied with the 
eighth and’ ninth reports of the African In- 
stitution, the perusal of which we did not 
delay, in consequence of the honourable 
distinction which your lordship has shewn 
in addressing us on so important a subject, 
with the laudable and humane view of di- 
recting our attention to the measure which 
your lordship has heretofore proposed in the 
year 1806. 

““ We siicerely beg leave to assure your 
lordship, that the proposal conveyed by 
your lordship’s letter is gratifying to our 
feelings; and it is our earnest desire, if 
possible, to’ disencumber ourselves of that 
unnatural character of being proprietors of 
human beings : but we feel regret in adding, 
that the circumstances of every individual of 
us does not allow a sudden and total abo- 
lition of slavery, without subjecting both the 
proprietors and the slaves themselves to 
material and serious injuries. 

“ We take the liberty to add, that the 
slaves of the Dutch inhabitants are generally 
emancipated at the death of their owners ; 
as will appear to your lordship, on reference 
to their Will, deposited in the records of the 
supreme court ; and we are confident that 
those who are still in a state of slavery have 
likewise the same chance of obtaining their 
freedom. 

“We have, therefore, in following the 
magnanimous example of those alluded to in 
the aforementioned reports of the African 
Institution, come to a resolution, as our 
voluntary act, to declare, that all children 
who may be born slaves from and after the 
12th of August, 1816, inclusive, shall be 
considered free, and under such provisions 
and conditions as contained in a resolution 
which we shall agree upon, and which we shall 
have the honour of submitting to you lord- 
ship, for the extinction of a traffic avowedly 
repugnant to every moral and religious virtue. 

“ We have the honour to subscribe our- 
selves, may it please your lordship, your 
lordship’s most obedient and very faithful 


humble servants,” —64 names. 
Colombo, July 14, 1816. 


No. 3.—Copy of the Resolutions referred 
to in the preceding letier. 

“ At a meeting of the members of the 

special Dutch jurors, assembled, by general 


























































consent, for framing certain resolutions, to 
be carried into effect for the eventual Eman- 
cipation of children born of slaves, held at 
Colombo, on Monday the 15th July, 
1816—thirteen gentlemen present— 

Resolved unanimously— 

“4st. That all children born of slaves, 
from and after the 12th of August next en- 
suing, shall be considered free. 

*¢ 2d. That if a female slave be sold, who 
has a child or children born free, they shall 
go with her into the hands of the new 
master, if they have not completed their 
second year. 

“3d. That of all children who have 

their second year, it shall be at the 
option of the master to return them, not- 
withstanding the sale of the mother. 

“4th. That all children who are born 
free shall remain in their masters’ house, and 
serve them without any wages, save and 
except their food and raiment, which shall 
be at the expenses of the masters—a male 
till the age of fourteen, and a female till the 
age of twelve, 

“ 5th. That when free-born children have 
completed the fourteenth and twelfth year of 
their age, as aforesaid, they shall, from that 
day since, be emancipated from their 
masters. 

“6th. That if a master manumits his 
female slave, who has a free-born child, or 
children, above two years of age, it shall be 
at the option of the masters to retain them— 
namely, the female till the age of twelve, 
and the male till the age of fourteen—or 
allow such child, or children, to follow the 
mother; in which latter case the mother 
shall be obliged to support the child or 
children. 

“7th. That in case any master, through 
manifest poverty, or from the incorrigible 
depravity of the free-born children, or for 
any other causes, finds himself unable to 
retain them any longer under his care, ap- 
plication shall be made by such masters to 
any charitable funds, or the magistrates, 
that they may be otherwise disposed of. 

“ 8th. That, in order to prevent any fraud 
to the prejudice of the free-born children, 
all heads of the families in whose houses 
any child of that description is born, shall 
have the birth of such child registered by 
the constables of his division, at least within 
three days thereafter, 

“9th. That every constable shall, for the 
same purpose, open a register, in which 
shall be specified the sex and names of the 
parents and masters ; and a list thereof shall 
monthly be transmitted to the office of the 
sitting magistrate, to be entered in a general 
register of the free-born children. 
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“10th. That in the register to be kept by 
the constable, an entry shall likewise be 
made by him of the death of every free-born 
child, upon the information to be given by 
the heads of the family within the same 
space of time aforesaid ; and a monthly 
list thereof ‘shall be transmitted to the sitting 
magistrate’s office, to be entered accordingly 
in the general register. 

11th. That of both the general registers 
of births and deaths, quarterly returns shall 
be made to the chief secretary’s office. 

“ Lastly, resolved unanimously— 

“That the foregoing resolutions be for- 
warded to the honourable the chief justice, to 
be submitted to his excellency the governor, 
in order that the same may be made a rule, 
under such alterations, amendments, and 
modifications, as his excellency may deem 
expedient for the furtherance of the beneficial 
object in view. 

* An additional article proposed, but not 
consented to unanimously, with this pro- 
vision, that it shall be inserted at the end of 
the foregoing resolutions, with the signatures 
of the members voting it— 

“That the free-born children shall, as a 
token of their freedom, be brought up in the 
habit of their native ancestors, and not wear 
any Euro dress ; and be farther taught, 
by such as may be capable of affording it, 
to read and write some native language.” 


Signed by three persons. 


No. 4.—Copy of the answer of the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, to the address 
of the Dutch special jurymen. 

Colombo, 2ist July, 1816. 

“ Gentlemen—I have had the honour to 
receive the resolutions which you have sent 
me by Mr. Kierkenbeek, and by Mr. Prins, 
and shal! with pleasure present them, as you 
desire me, to his excellency the governor. 

“T beg leave to offer you my warmest 
congratulations on this interesting occasion. 
The measure which you have unanimously 
adopted does the highest honour to your 
feelings. It must imevitably produce a 
great and a most favourable change in the 
moral habits and sentiments of many diffe- 
rent classes of society in this island ; and 
generations yet unborn will hereafter reflect 
with gratitude upon the names of those per- 
sons, to whose renters they will owe the 
numerous blessings which attend a state of 
freedom. 

“T return you my sincere thanks for the 
honour you have done me, by making me 
the channel through which your benevolent 
intention is to be communicated to his 
excellency the governor. As an Englishman, 
I am bound to feel proud in having my 


























name associated with any measure which 
secures the sacred right of liberty to a 
number of my fellow-creatures, 
“J have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) “ALexanverR Jonnston.” 





No. 5.—Copy of the Answer of the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, to the Address 
presented to him by the Jurymen of the 
different castes of Natives at Colombo. 

Colombo, 22d July, 1816. 


“ Gentlemen—I have had the honour to 
receive the resolutions which you have respec- 
tively passed, declaring your unanimous ac- 
quiescence in the measure which has lately 
been adopted by the Dutch special jurymen. 

“I take the liberty to enclose you, as the 
best way of conveying to you the sentiments 
which I entertain upon the subject, a copy 
of a letter which I have written to those 
gentlemen. 

“ Allow me to add, that I am fully aware 
of the anxiety which the jurymen of all castes 
have shewn to emulate the example set them 
by the Dutch special jurymen ; and that it 
will be gratifying to the friends of humanity 
to know, that whatever difference of reli- 
gion, or whatever difference of caste, may 
prevail among the persons who are enrolled 
on the list of jurymen of this place, no 
difference of opinion has for a moment pre- 
vailed among them as to the propriety and 
justice of the measure in question. 

“T have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) “ ALEXANDER JOHNSTON.” 


The lines which follow were written by 
Mrs. Hannah Moore, to commemorate the 
abolition of slavery in Ceylon. They are 
entitled, “The Twelfth of August, or the 
Feast of Freedom.” 


Sitva, Lorenz, CincaLese. 





(The three first Stanzas are sung.) 


Lorenz. 
Let's be merry, sing, and play ; 
This is Fae rvom's holiday. 
Siva. 
Bless the day that set us rare ! 
Hail the morn of Linerry! 
Our children’s children still shall meet 
Pair Faxepvom's birth to celebrate. 
Lorenz. 
Spread the blessing far and wide ; 
Care and thought be laid aside ; 
Let us drink, rejoice, and sing, 
Till with our mirth the valleys ring. 
Cuorvs. 
Let’s be merry, sing, and play ; 
This is Freedom's holiday. 
Siva. 
But e’er our joyful sports begin, 
Aright of Fraeroon think ; 
"Tis not a liberty to sin, 
A liberty to drink. 
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[Song ends. 
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Lor ENz. 
Yes, let us hail the Cocoa-tree, 
And all the joys it gives; 
To laugh and drink is to be free, 
The thought my heart revives. 
Sivva. 
Oh let us not the gift abuse, 
Nor thank the powers amiss ; 
Our Freepom rightly let us use, 
Intemperance is not bliss. 


Our groves of Cinnamon we prize, 
No islands such possess ; 

They send their fragrance to the skies, 
Their sweets our labours bless. 


Yet there's balm of nobler end, 
Our spirits to recruit ; 


ENGLAND, fair Freepom’s choicest friend, 


Conveys the Sacrep Fauit. 


One Tree of sovereign virtue grows, 
All other trees excelling ; 

This Tree all joy and peace bestows 
Where’er it makes its dwelling. 


Its root is deep, its branches wide, 
A Tree io make one wise ; 

Beneath its shelter sinners hide, 
Its head is.in the skies. 


There is a Boox, contains the leaves 
Might hea! a dying nation ; 
This Book who faithfully receives, 
Secures his own SAvvATION ! 
Lorenz. 
O give us, then, this friendly Tree, 
This healing Book produce ; 
So shall we give all praise to thee, 
If thou wilt shew their ase. 
Sivva. 
Not that rich juice our Cocoa lends 
Such sober joy imparts ; 
That many a life untimely ends, 
This heals the broken hearts. 
Loeenz. 
With riddles puzzle us no more, 
But tell us what you mean ; 
What is that Tree, what is that Book, 
Which you I trust have seen? 
Siva. 
Your tree's sweet juice, drunk to excess, 
Produces hate and strife ; 
That Tree which more than all can bless, 
Is called the Tree of Life. 


The Cocoa’s juice distracts the brain, 
You crave it o’er and o’er ; 

But who ‘his Tree’s fair fruit obtain, 
Shall thirst, my friends, no more. 


Sitva, holding out a Bible. 
This is the noon which England sends, 
It breaks the chains of sin; 
O blest exchange for fragrant groves, 
O barter most divine! 


It yields a trade of noblest gain, 
hich other trades may miss ; 
A few short years of care and pain, 
For endless, perfect bliss. 


This shews our FreEevom how to use, 
To love our daily labour ; 

Forbids our time in sloth to lose, 
Or riot with our neighboar. 


Then let our masters gladly find 
A PRREMAN works the faster ; 

Who serves his Gop with heart and mind, 
Will better serve his master. 


When sou! and body both are free, 
How swift will pass the days ; 

The sun our cheerful work shall see, 
The night our prayer and praise. 

Chorus of Cingalese. 

O give us Silva’s precious Tree, 
We join with one accord 5 

We'll shew that we indeed are Free, 
Because we serve the Loan. 
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O give us Silva’s Holy Book, 
With transport we will read ; 
There we shall see, where’er we look, 
‘The Freeman’s tree indeed ! 


Sitva, 
The Twelfth of August then shall be 
By us forgotten never ; 
From this blest period we are FREE, 
For ever and for ever! 
‘horus. 
Bless the day that sets us Fare! 
Hail the morn of Liperty ! 


ee 


CREATION.—NO. V. 


In Essay No. IV. p. 257, we stated as fol- 
lows : “ That worl agent, light, called into 
exercise, in hands of the Creator, per- 
forms wonders; while affinity, attraction, 
repulsion, gravitation, with all the progeny 
of light, co-operate, and, under the wisdom 
and power of the Great Operator, produce 
an expansion of the atoms, and form a fir- 
mament as endurable as time itself. The 
huge mass of atoms becomes many masses, 
each assorted and disposed, in infinite wis- 
dom, into a sphere, and placed each in an 
orbit, at such distances from the central orb, 
and from each other, as would form due 
balances, each, to each and perfect equi- 
poise to the whole system.” It now be- 
comes our province to particularize these 
orbs. If all the materials already created 
were on this day brought into use, and every 
portion thereof had its post assigned, in due 
order, that order ought to be pointed out. 

“In the beginning,” the sacred volume 
declares, “God created the heaven and the 
earth. The earth was without form, and 
void, the expansion divided the fluids from 
the fluids, and Elohim denominated the 
expanse heaven.” Here, then, we have the 
heaven above, and the earth beneath—a 
division of matter into spheres, and a sepa- 
ration between these by others, terrestrial 
and celestial. In whatever sphere the ob- 
server stands, this is terrestrial; and what- 
ever sphere he beholds at a distance, that is 
celestial. The whole expanse, the ethereal, 
containing the universe, would therefore be 
celestial or heaven, to an observer at the 
extremity of any one atmosphere. 

The sphere destined to become the Sun of 
the a system is the largest body in the 
universe ; indeed, such is the magnitude of 
this central orb, that it contains a much 
larger portion of matter than all the other 
spheres therein. The attraction of this im- 
mense mass of matter is calculated to be 
amply sufficient to retain all the planets in 
their several orbits. It moves round its own 
axis, from west to east, in somewhat less 
than twenty-six of our days, and the influ- 
ence of the immense vortice created by 
this motion ought not to be lost sight of, on 
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viewing the motions of the planets, all of 
which move in the same direction. Cons). 
dered as a sphere, no reason existed, on the 
day it was formed, why it might not become 
as prolific, in respect of vegetation and ani- 
mation, as any other orb in the solar family : 
for on this day it did not become the sun, but 
was the central sphere of the system. Consi- 
derably more than a moiety of the created 
atoms being retained in the centre, where it is 
Eee they were created, economized the 
abour in the construction of the universe 
most materially. If considerably more than 
half of the materials created by Elohim were 
consumed in the construction of this single 
sphere, it is not probable that so large a 
portion of this creation would be doomed 
to continue, throughout the ages of time, a 
lump of dead matter, subservient in toto to 
the other dead matter of the system; and, 
as will hereafter appear, no such alteration 
took place in the body or in the atmosphere 
of this immense sphere, when the Creator 
converted it into a great light or sun, as to 
subject this orb to perpetual sterility. It 
may, therefore, be as fertile, and possess as 
rich abundance of animated creation, as any 
of the planets. 

The first planet we shall notice, is that 
whose orbit is nearest to the sun. In high 
antiquity this wandering orb was called 
Mercury, and it still retains the name. The 
diameter of this planet is about three thou- 
sand two hundred miles; it is supposed to 
revolve round its own axis from west to 
east, but in what time, owing to the uniform 
smoothness of its surface, has not yet been 
clearly ascertained ; and it moves, in the 
same direction, in an elliptic orbit, round the 
sun, in somewhat less than eighty-eight of 
our days. Its mean distance from the sun 
is about thirty-seven millions of miles. 

Launched into the ethereal, by the Great 
Creator, on this second day of creation, the 
day on which He constructed the universe, 
hitherto this nearest neighbour to the sun 
has undeviatingly kept its course; and 
small as it is, compared with that huge mass 
of matter, the laws of creation, established 
by Infinite Wisdom and Power, have stood 
fast; and it has neither been, by the vast 
attraction of the immense matter of the sun, 
absorbed by that sphere, nor even impeded 
in its course. That planet which is nearest 
to, and that planet which is the most distant 
from, the sun, appear to us in the greatest 
peril : the first, from its immediate vicinity, 
of being attracted to, and absorbed, in the 
stupendous central orb; and the last, from 
its immense distance, of losing this attrac- 
tion in so great a degree as to endanger its 
stability, and leave it, if it moved at all, to 
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wander at large. But, no; the edifice, al- 
though founded on ether, is stable in all its 

; and to this day remains as at the 
or A 

The second planet in the system has for 
ages been denominated Venus; and it is 
the only primary orb which, from high an- 
tiquity, received a female name. Perhaps 
the beautiful appearance of this evening and 
morning star induced the ancient sages to 
crown it with a female appellation, as the 
most lovely of the heavenly train. This 
planet is nearly seven thousand seven hun- 
dred miles in diameter; it revolves round 
its own axis, from west to east, in nearly the 
same time as the earth ; and it moves in the 
same direction, in an elliptic orbit, round the 
sun in somewhat less than two hundred and 
twenty-five of our days. The mean dis- 
tance of Venus from the sun is about sixty- 
nine millions of miles. 

Mercury and Venus are the only planets 
which move in orbits between the earth and 
the sun. To us, therefore, they form a con- 
trast with those planets whose orbits are 
more distant from the sun than ourselves ; 
affording together a rich variety, and, when 
the whole are contemplated in their vast- 
ness, presenting scenes of sublimity which 
none but the heavenly orbs can furnish to 
mankind. These two planets, now behind 
the central orb and now beside*it, anon 
passing over its face, and presently on the 
other side, not together, but in swifter and 
in slower motions, as the orbit of the one 
exceeds the orbit of the other in its circum- 
ference, separately, yet jointly, form the 
quick time of that mystic dance composed 
by all the orbs which move in measured 
mazes, one unison to music of ethereal com- 
pound, “ the music of the spheres.” 

The next planet which claims our notice 
is the Earth; so called by Elohim and by 
us, because it is our terrestrial—the terra 
firma of our abode: yet firm as we experi- 
ence it, and stable, like the other planets, 
it moves, unknowing rest, The Barth is 
nearly eight thousand miles in diameter ; 
it revolves round its own axis, from west 
to east, in somewhat less than twenty-four 
hours; and it moves in the same direction, 
in an elliptic orbit, round the sun in three 
hundred and sixty-five days and about 
six hours. The mean distance of the Earth 
from the sun is more than ninety-tive mil- 
lions of miles. 

With the Earth begins that variety of orbs 
which we term secondary, viz., a planet re- 
volving in an orbit round a planet, and 
these two in one orbit round the sun. The 
secondary planet which revolves round the 
Earth we call the Moon; its diameter is 
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about two thousand one hundred and eighty 
miles; it revolves round its own axis in 
twenty-nine days and nearly thirteen hours, 
and round the Earth in the same time ; 
hence the same face is always towards the 
earth. The mean distance of the moon from 
the earth is two hundred and forty thousand 
miles, and its mean distance from the sun, 
seeing the earth is nearly in the centre 
of its orbit, may be deemed the same as 
that of the earth. 

Here we behold the first example of com- 
plex motion in the solar system. The mo- 
tions of the two planets, Venus and Mercury, 
already noted, are simple—they individually 
move round their own axis and round the 
sun, in elliptic orbits, without impediments ; 
while the earth, revolving on its axis, carries 
round the sun a large orb, distant from its 
centre two hundred and forty thousand 
miles, which moves round it about thirteen 
times every year, and round its own axis 
nearly the same number of times. The 
centre of gravity in Mercury and Venus is 
within and near the centres of these planets, 
but the centre of gravity, amidst this com- 
plex motion, is neither in the earth nor in 
the moon ; but lies between these two orbs, 
at that point where the relative weight of 
each is in perfect equipoise. The moon 
being smaller, and of course lighter, than 
the earth, the centre of gravity is considera- 
bly nearer to the earth than to the moon. 
In the progression of these two spheres 
round the sun, the earth being accelerated 
and retarded in its progress by the ceaseless 
changes in the position of the moon, which 
is then on that side and now on this, in its in- 
cessant revolutions round the primary sphere, 
is acted upon in contrary directions, and con- 
siderable eccentricity is induced in the pro- 
gression of the earth throughout its orbit. Yet 
here we behold the laws of creation operate 
upon the universe with as much regularity 
as amidst the simple motions of the former 
planets; for the earth fulfils its appointed 
task, complicated as it is, with a precision 
similar to Venus and Mercury. Superior 
to all that is adverse or inert in matter, by 
His manifold wisdom, the Great Creator, in 
rich variety of modes and forms, erected the 
universe ; and the wisdom of every age, in the 
experience of its working together in all its 
parts, confirms the omniscience and omni- 
potence which created and formed the 
whole. 

In our notices of the planets, we have 
hitherto progressed from smaller to larger 
spheres, but the time is come when we must 
retrograde, for the orb next in succession is 
smaller than either Venus or the Earth, 
This planet 1s called Mars; which name it 
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received oye the — fers probably in 
consequence of its or appearance 
anlehs seasons. Mars is aaa four 
thousand two hundred miles in diameter; it 
revolves round its own axis, from west to 
east, in twenty-four hours and nearly forty 
minutes ; and it moves in the same direction, 
in an elliptic orbit, round the sun in about 
twenty-six minutes less than six hundred 
and eighty-seven of our days. The mean 
distance of Mars from the sun is more than 
one hundred and forty-five millions of 
miles. 

The planets Mercury and Venus, whose 
orbits are within that of the earth, are called, 
by astronomers, inferior ; while those planets 
whose orbits are without that of the earth, 
are called, superior: Mars is, therefore, the 
first in the order of superior planets, his or- 
bit being next in succession to the earth from 
the sun. This distinction arises out of the 
circumstance of all the astronomers, whose 
works have reached us, being situate upon 
the earth. If an astronomer situated in 
Mercury had noticed this circumstance, all 
the other planets would have been denomi- 
nated superior, because they are all more dis- 
tant from the sun than Mercury ; and if an 
astronomer situated in the Georgium Sidus 
had noticed it, all the other planets would 
have been denominated inferior, because 
are all included in its orbit; and so on of 
the rest. 

In our progression from the sun, we 
now arrive at a group of spheres, which, 
although they are severally primary pla- 
nets, are diminutive, compared with any 
other in the system ; indeed, so dispropor- 
tionate are they from all the rest, that they 
excite peculiar interest in the contemplative 
mind. Owing to their distance when in 
certain portions of their orbits, and their 
minute size, the ancients seem to have over- 
looked these planets altogether, seeing we 
have no notices of their existence which 
bear an earlier date than the present cen- 
tury ; for it was in the year 1801 when the 
first of these was discovered. These planets 
have been named Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta; their orbits lie between Mars and 
Jupiter, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred millions of miles in distance from 
the sun; and their diameters are severally 
from about one hundred and ten to about 
one hundred and sixty miles, while their 
distances each from each are about fifteen 
millions of miles; whereas the nearest of 
the other primary planets, viz. Venus and 
the Earth, are upwards of twenty-six mil- 
lions of miles apart. 

Launched into ether, these minute orbs 
have survived the rush of ages equally with 


the larger spheres; yet do they seem to us 
sprung up yesterday, so completely have 
they for ages been hidden from us. More 
of the Great Creator’s works yet may lie 
concealed, which, when they are discovered, 
will yield to us, or to succeeding ages, like 
wonder and admiration; and, with the 
psalmist, we or they may say, “ When I 
consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fin- 
gers; the moon and the stars, which Thou 
hast ordained ; What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him? O Lord our Lord, how 
excellent is Thy name in all the earth!” 
Wa. Coipwe Lt. 
King Square, May 25, 1831. 
—_——_—@——— 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Resumed from page 279, and concluded ) 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting of this institution was 
held at Exeter Hall, on Monday, May 9th, 

W. Allen, Esq. in the chair. 

It was numerously attended, and happily 
exempted from that turbulence and commo- 
tion which, at some other anniversaries, a 
few intolerant and restless spirits excited. 

Among the numbers who attended, it is 
not improbable that many were allured 
thither from an expectation that Lord John 
Russell would preside. His engagements, 
however, occasioned by the election, ren- 
dered this impracticable, and an apology for 
his absence was candidly and peaceably 
received. 

The report stated, that his Majesty Wil- 
liam IV, had condescended to become the 

of the society, and had engaged 
to subscribe one hundred pounds annually 
towards its support. On a general survey 
which the report took of the various schools 
standiug on this broad foundation, the ac- 
counts were pleasing and satisfactory. To 
children, both at home and abroad, it had 
extended its operation ; and that its labours 
in foreign parts were not unnecessary, the 
following fact will most forcibly prove. It 
has been extracted from the memoirs of the 
pious and Rev. John Frederic Oberlin, 
minister of a mountainous canton in the 
north-east of France; and perhaps parallel 
cases may be found in many villages much 
nearer home. 

“When Stouber, the predecessor of Ober- 
lin, first went to the Ban-de-la-Roche, he be- 
gan by inquiring into the manner of educa- 
tion there. Asking for the principal school, 
he was conducted to a miserable hovel, where 
there were a number of children crowded 
together without any occupation, and in so 
wild and noisy a state, that it was with some 
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difficulty he could get a reply to his inqui- 
ries for the master. There he is, said one 
of them, as soon as silence could be ob- 
tained, pointing to a withered old man who 
lay on a little bed in one corner of the 
apartment. Are you the schoolmaster, my 
good friend, inquired Stouber? Yes, sir. 
And what do you teach the children? 
Nothing, sir. Nothing! how is that? Be- 
cause, replied the old man with characteris- 
tic simplicity, I know nothing myself. 
Why then were re instituted schoolmas- 
ter? Why, sir, | had been taking care of 
the Waldbach pigs for a great number of 
years, and when I got too old and infirm 
for that employment, they sent me here to 
take care of the children.” 

The receipts during the year amounted 
to £3,222, and the expenditure to £2,829 ; 
leaving a balance of £393 in the Treasu- 
rer’s hands. 

This meeting was addressed by the vene- 
rable Rowland Hill, Dr. Lushington. Rev. 
G. Clayton, J. Briscoe, Esq. M. P., James 
Montgomery, Esq., Rev. M. Marsh, Rev. 
John Burnett, Mr. Blanchard, of Nova 
Scotia, and Peter Jones, the Indian Chief. 





PORT OF LONDON AND BETHEL UNION 
SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of this society was held 
at the city of London Tavern, on Monday, 
May 9th, Lord Mountsandford in the chair. 
The design of this society is, to furnish 
places of worship for seamen, and means of 
moral and religious instruction for the 
children of those whose chief occupation is 
on the water, The names of places thus 
established, and the means provided, were 
given in ‘detail ; and from every quarter the 
accounts were of a most pleasing character. 
Towards the support of this benevolent in- 
stitution, the East India Company had, dur- 
ing the year, contributed £50, in addition 
to £200 granted on former occasions. 





LONDON ITINERANT SOCIETY. 


The thirty-fourth anniversary of this so- 
ciety was held in Finsbury Chapel, on Mon- 
day, May 9th, the Rev. Dr. Collyer in the 
chair. The primary object of this society 
has been, and still is, to send the gospel into 

laces on which the light has not yet shined. 
If these a long catalogue appears in the re- 
port; yet we cannot but infer from its state- 
ments, that the labours of thirty-four years 
have been crowned with many blessings. 
Much, however, still remains to be done. 
New generations will arise needing the in- 
structions which their predecessors received ; 
so that the friends of benevolence are in no 
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danger of wanting employment. Several 
able speakers advocated the cause of this 
society; and the condition of multitudes in 
the immediate vicinity of the motropolis, 
pleaded strongly in its behalf. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 10th, 
the anniversary of this society was held in 
Finsbury Chapel, T. Walker, Esq. in the 
chair. The object of this society is, to 
spread evangelical religion among the in- 
habitants of Ireland. This is a praisewor- 
thy undertaking, and we regret to find that 
the term evangelical should ever be used in 
any other sense than to convey to the mind 
the great and fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel. No peculiarities of creed, or dog- 
mas of party, should take shelter under 
general terms. 

The cash account stated, that the receipts 
through the year amounted to £3,746, and 
the disbursements to £3,759, thus leaving a 
small balance due to the treasurer. 

The interests of this society were ably advo- 
cated by the Rev. Mr, Roberts, Rev. Dr. 
Morison, Rev. J. Clayton, A. M., Rev. J. 
Adkins, Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. J. Bur- 
nett, and others. In this meeting the utmost 
harmony prevailed. The company assem- 
bled, though not large, was highly respect- 
able, and all appeared to be impressed with 
the occasion of their meeting together. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The annual meeting of this society was 
held on the morning of May 10th, at the 
City of London Tavern, and, as usual, though 
at the early hour of six, the large room was 
crowded to excess. L, Foster, Esq. Jun. 
was called to the chair. This, in general, is 
one of the most interesting anniversaries held 
in the metropolis. 

The report embraced a variety of matter, 
and stated, with brevity, but clearness, the 
operations of the society, and the objects to 
which its funds have been applied. Books, 
children, schools, teachers, both at home 
and abroad, entered into its multifarious de- 
tails. The Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. W. R. Gur- 
ney, James Montgomery, Esq., Rev. J. 
Blackburn, Mr. Wilson, Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, Rev. Isaac Mann, A. M., Mr. W. 
Jones, Rev. H. Rook, Rev. R. Alder, Peter 
Jones, and Mr. Maitland, severally ad- 
dressed the meeting in speeches that were 
both animated and appropriate. To give 
these at large, our pages will not allow us 
room; to make selections, would appear 
invidious, and extracts would only mutilate 
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what might be intended to represent. 
For dhs must refer our readers to “The 
World,” and to “‘ The Christian Advocate,” 
two papers which have recorded at large, 
and with much fidelity, the annual proceed- 
ings of these benevolent institutions. 





ECCLESIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 

At this anniversary, T. Wilson, Esq. took 
the chair. The basis on which this institu- 
tion is founded bears no resemblance to that 
of a pyramid, and perhaps it will badly 
weather so many storms as the pyramids of 
Egypt have already done. Its aim appears 
to be, to promote dissenterism ; and in some 
of the speeches delivered, its hostility to 
national church establishments, no attempt 
was made to conceal. The union between 
church and state was deprecated in no 
measured language; and the spirit manifest- 
ed on the occasion, though calling forth 
momentary applause, will confer no last- 
ing honour on the speakers. The know- 
ledge to be imparted is, that establishments, 
and union between church and state, are 
palpably wrong, and that to dissent from all 
such antichristian institutions and associa- 
tions is both praiseworthy and incumbent 
on every friend to Bible christianity. If the 
language used on this occasion against the 
offices of the establishment, had, among the 
clergy, been poured forth against the dissen- 
ters at large, the cry of persecution and in- 
tolerance would have resounded throughout 
the land. 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
According to previous appointment, the 
anniversary of this powerful agent for the dif- 
fusion of christianity throughout the world, 
took place at Exeter Hall, on Thursday, 
May 12th, W. A. Hankey, Esq. in the 


chair, On this memorable occasion, the 
company was so overwhelming, that vast 
numbers, for want of room, were obliged to 


retire into another apartment, where an epi- 
tome of the report was again read, and the 
people were addressed by many of the 
speakers. The appearance of the dense 
and highly respectable assembly was grand 
and imposing to the last degree. 

The report stated that the receipts during 
the year amounted £40,800 and the dis- 
bursements to £38,200. It appears, how- 
ever, that the regular receipts had fallen 
short of those of the preceding year, but 
that this had been compensated by legacies 
amounting in the aggregate to £5,000 ; but 
on these contigencies no reliance could be 
placed for permanent supplies. 











ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


The Rev. W. Ellis, author of Polynesian 
Researches, who had, during many years, 
been a missionary in the South Seas, was 
first called on to address the meeting, in con- 
sequence of a slanderous publication by a 
foreigner, that had found its way into circu- 
lation, and had imputed to the missionaries 
in these distant regions unworthy motives, 
and charged their labours with being inju- 
rious to the natives whom they had endea- 
voured to instruct. To meet and investigate 
these accusations, no one present was so 
competent as Mr. Ellis; and the readiness 
and ability with which he undertook the 
the cause, could hardly fail to give satisfac- 
tion to all present. 

Among other things, Mr. Ellis observed, 
“that it was to two ports chiefly that the 
statement referred, and in these no mis- 
sionary is stationed. They have also been 
visited by persons who, to their shame, had 
endeavoured to introduce the most demo- 
ralizing practices, and who had made their 
boast, that from one vessel a thousand dol- 
lars had been devoted to the purpose of 
spreading vice and misery. Instead of car- 
rying out various articles of British com- 
merce, or implements of agriculture, by 
which the natives might be benefited, they 
carried out large quantities of ardent spirits, 
which they offered at a very low price, and 
even hawked about from door to door, 
well knowing this to be one of the most 
effectual means of counteracting the efforts 
of the missionaries.” 

In addition to these demoralizing traders, 
many convicts, having escaped from Botany 
Bay, had taken up their abode among 
the islanders, and imported those vices 
for which they had been expelled from 
their native land. Deserters also, from 
many ships, had found means to secrete 
themselves among the inhabitants; and all 
evinced, by their conduct, that they were 
enemies to the cross of Christ. These, and 
similar causes, furnished a foundation for 
the evil report which its author had associ- 
ated with the exertions of the missionaries, 
whose aim had invariably been to root out 
the vices which others were attempting to 
plant and cultivate. Against such disho- 
nourable misrepresentations no character 
can be safe, no efforts can furnish protection. 
Mr. Ellis furthermore observed, that these 
injudicious mis-statements would be speedily 
met through the medium of the press ; and 
we know that such a publication, already in 
a great state of forwardness, will very shortly 
appear, to vindicate the missionaries and 
their labours from the foul aspersions that 
have been cast upon them. 

The substance of another speech, deli- 
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vered by Peter Jones, the Indian Chief, is so 
marked by simplicity, piety, and singular- 
ity, that we have no doubt our readers will 
be pleased with its insertion. This chief 
appeared on the platform in the costume of 
his nation. His dress was therefore an ob- 
ject of general observation, and the occasion 
of much inquiry ; but the intensity of feeling 
and attention which was excited, no lan- 
guage can adequately describe, when, on 
being called on, he arose, and addressed the 
assembly in nearly the following words : 

“Fathers, brothers, and sisters,—The 
Great Spirit, who now looks down upon us, 
has brought us together to meet this day in 
this house. He who has put it into our 
hearts to come thus together, has sent his 
Spirit into our hearts and into my heart this 
day, and has made us rejoice in thus meet- 
ing together. I am a poor Indian, from 
North America, from the province of Upper 
Canada, and I am come to you, fathers, 
brethren, and sisters, for the purpose of tell- 
ing you what the Great Spirit has done, 
and is still doing for us, and to tell you of 
what is in our hearts to perform, and of our 
want of help to carry forward the great 
work of our heavenly Father among us. You 
have all heard, ever since you were born, 
of the province of Upper Canada, for many 
of your children, of your sons and daughters, 
come and settle down among us in that part 
of the world, 

“A great while ago we saw no white 
people, we were not at all acquainted with 
them, but roved by ourselves in the wilder- 
ness; we lived by hunting and by fishing ; 
we caught the deer, the bear, and the beaver, 
and by these animals we ourselves subsist- 
ed, and our children. But a great many 
years ago, while we were sitting in our wig- 
wams, your forefathers came and stretched 
out their hands to shake hands with us, 
and our forefathers shook hands with them. 
Your forefathers then made known their 
desire to sit down by our sides, and they 
said that they wished to have a little of our 
land, so we moved a little away from them, 
and gave them room; and after that we 
moved a little further; and since then we 
have lived on very good terms and in good 
friendship with them. But let me tell you, 
fathers, brethren, and sisters, of some things 
which have transpired since your fathers 
came among us. Before that time, we had 
no idea of the fire-waters, or what you call 
whiskey; this we were strangers to, but 
some of your wicked forefathers brought 
them among us. And what has been the 
consequence? Fathers, brethren, and sisters, 
it has been wasting and killing us one after 
another, and now there are left but a hand- 
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ful of us, to weep over the bones and the 
graves of our fathers, and to be sorry in our 
hearts. But I say not this to reproach you ; 
for I think that it was some of, your while 
heathens who brought that to us. 

* About eight years ago, while the hand- 
ful of us that were left were weeping over 
our fathers’ graves, we began to hear of 
Jesus Christ. Missionaries came to us, to 
point out to us the way of life : they told us 
that we had very wicked hearts, and that 
we must repent of our sins; they told us 
that the Great Spirit had sent his Son, Jesus 
Christ, to die o our sins; to die for us 
poor Indians, as well as for white men ; and 
they told us that he would have mercy upon 
us. Many of us attended to their words, 
and we called upon God, and he heard our 
prayers, and made our hearts very glad. 
And now we worship God in the spirit, as 
you do. Every day, morning, nvon, and 
night, we bow the knee as you do, and talk 
to our Father in heaven, and he hears our 
cry, and gives us those things which make 
our hearts very glad. We have now ten or 
eleven missionary stations under the charge 
of the Methodist society, and three or four 
under the charge of the church of England, 
in Upper Canada; and the work of the 
Lord is going on very rapidly among us. 
We might extend our labours much more 
widely, if we had the means; but because 
we are not able to establish missions and 
schools enough, we are very much tied in 
our hands, so that we cannot help our In- 
dian brothers and sisters, who are destitute 
of the knowledge of Christ. 

“We have fifteen schools, where our 
Indian children are taught to read in English, 
and many of the boys and girls begin to put 
talk on paper, and send it to one another. 
I am very glad to see you, and to hear what 
you are doing in sending the gospel to the 
ends of the earth. I heartily wish you suc. 
cess: I pray God to own and bless your 
efforts in so good a cause. Iam glad to be 
present at your meetings; that I may be 
able, when I go back to my people, to tell 
them what I have seen and heard in this 
great city, and what is coming out of your 
hearts from time to time in this place. I 
am glad to know that God is no respecter of 
persons, but that he is merciful to all, and 
that he has provided this good religion for 
all—for the poor Indian as well as for the 
white people. I find, since I came to this 
place, that the same happiness which they 
have in their hearts, the same is in the hearts 
of the Indians, and all rejoice in the same 
God through the same =— I find that 
we are all walking in the same road to 
heaven, and I hope that we shall meet 
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in our Father’s house, where we shall all be 
one in Christ.” 

The other era at this anniversary 
were, James Montgomery, esq., Rev. E. 
Ray, Rev. Richard Watson, Rev. Eustace 
Carey, Rev, Rowland Hill, Rev. A. James 
of Birmingham, Rev. John Burnett, and the 
Rev. G. Redford. This was the largest 
concourse of people that we have witnessed 
at any anniversary during the present season. 
In every department the utmost harmony 
prevailed, and the collection is stated to have 
amounted to £500, including some dona- 
tions that were presented to the meeting. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The anniversary of this society was held 
at the City of London Tavern, on the 
morning of Friday, May 13th. The friends 
of the society took breakfast together, at 
6 o’clock, like those of the Sunday School 
Union. The chair was taken at half-past 
six, by S. Hoare, esq. 

The report stated among a variety of 
interesting particulars, that, during the year, 
11,090,259 tracts of various kinds had been 
thrown into circulation. The total amount 
of the society’s receipts during the preced. 
ing year, was £25,062; but during the 
present, they had increased to £27,050. 
Of the advantages resulting from the distri- 
bution of tracts, whether given or lent, many 
pleasing instances were mentioned, all tend - 
ing to prove, that the society had been 
highly beneficial to various classes of society. 

The meeting was addressed by the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. 
Dr. Steinkopff, Peter Jones, Rev. E. Craw- 
ley, Rev. Eustace Carey, Rev, Mr. Wood- 
roff, James Montgomery, esq. and the Rev. 
J. Smith, from India. The speeches of all 
the above gentlemen were received with 
much attention and approbation ; but that 
of Peter Jones, the Indian chief, commanded 
the deepest interest, as he entered into a 
brief detail of the modes of life, worship, 
views of an hereafter, and ideas of the abode 


of departed spirits, peculiar to his own tribe. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The anniversary of this institution was 
held in Exeter Hall, on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 17th. This spacious room 
was densely crowded in every part. Thomas 
Thomson, esq. was called to the chair. 
It appears from the report, that this society 
employs thirty-five missionaries, who, in 
the character of itinerants, go from village 
to village, calling upon the inhabitants to 
repent, and prepare for death. In addition 
to the above missionaries, about twenty 
pastors and stated ministers lend occasional 
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aid ; so that their agents of various deserip- 
tions amounted to sixty ;—that schools, 
preaching, and the distribution of tracts, 
were among the means employed ; that two 
hundred villages were regularly visited, and 
about four thousand children were under 
their care; that much ground still remained 
uncultivated ; but that, notwithstanding the 
liberality of contributions, the society was 
encumbered with a debt of £700. 

The great object pursued by all the gen- 
tlemen who addressed the meeting was, the 
necessity of diffusing throughout our native 
country, the light of that gospel which we 
were so anxious to communicate to the 
heathen nations of the world. Never per- 
haps, was “ home, sweet home,” sung with 
more genuine, more patriotic feelings. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. W. 
Henry, Rev. Dr. Winter, W. A. Hankey, 
esq., Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. E, A. Dunn, 
Rev. C. Wyatt, Mr. Maitland, Rev. Dr. 
Townley, Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. J. Bur- 
nett, J. Wilks, esq., Rev. J. Jackson, John 
Dyer, esq., J. Wilde, esq., and the Rev. J. 
Edwards. These gentlemen pleaded the 
Home Missionary cause with much earnest- 
ness and eloquence, and we hope also with 
much good effect. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

At a general meeting of this society, held 
after their half-yearly public examination of 
the children at the Central School Rooms, 
Baldwin’s-gardens, on Wednesday, May 18, 
it appeared by the report, that, during the 
last year, 328 schools had been newly re- 
ceived into union with the National Society, 
carrying up the amount of schools in union 
to the number of 2,937; and £6,643 had 
been voted in aid of building school-rooms, 
in 104 places, the total expense of the build- 
ings being estimated at £20,000. The so- 
ciety had recently made a general inquiry 
into the state of education under the church 
in all parts of the kingdom, and an account 
had been obtained concerning 8,650 places, 
which were found to contain about 11,000 
schools, with 678,356 children. In England 
and Wales, there are about 710,000 children 
under the care of the clergy. 


Having extended our account of these 
benevolent anniversaries to a considerable 
length, we must desist from pursuing the 
subject farther for the present. Many other 
meetings, besides those already noticed, have 
taken place during the two preceding months, 
equally interesting with several that have 
been distinctly mentioned, and only vary- 
ing from them in the localities of objects 


and application. 





AN ESSAY ON EDUCATING THE PUOR. 


On the spirit of intolerance and unhal- 
lowed zeal that obtruded itself on the Bible 
Society, we cannot reflect without the sin- 
cerest . Its bigoted purpose was in- 
deed defeated by the good sense and firm- 
ness of an overwhelming majority ; but so 
far has it tended to unhinge the public mind, 
that we consider the death-warrant of that 
noble institution to have ben signed, amidst 
the uproar which orthodox bigotry unhap- 
pily generated. Some time may elapse 
before it will actually expire, but we have 
our fears that the wound inflicted will prove 
incurable. 

In the Naval and Military Bible Society, 
we apprehend that the propositions have 
been adopted, which, at the general anniver- 
sary, the British and Foreign Bible — 
decidedly rejected ; and, at a meeting whic 
took place at 32, Sackville-street, on May 
20th, it was resolved, that measures should 
be adopted to induce the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society to reconsider the decision 
of the last anniversary. Should this be 
done, and finally a different result be ob- 
tained, a moderate share of ingenuity may 
foresee, that those who remain will easily 
find occasion to anathematize one another. 
By furious Calvinists, the Arminian Me- 
thodists have long been associated with the 
Unitarians ; both are deemed heretics, only 
differing in degree: and the same spirit 
that withholds communion with the latter in 
a work of godlike charity, will soon say to 
the former, “ Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou!” With the hot-headed Arminians, 
the case towards the Calvinists would be as 
quickly reversed. The torch of warfare 
would speedily be lighted, and the palm of 
orthodoxy reward the successful champions. 

Every attempt at exclusion is an attack 
on that broad basis on which the Bible 
Society originally touk its stand. One in- 
novation will easily lead to another. The 
foundation sapped, the building will totter, 
and ultimately fall; and when its broad 
pyramidical glory has departed, what 
remains will speedily dwindle into sec- 
tarian monopoly. 


—_——_. 


AN ESSAY ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDU- 
CATING THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


“Tuart the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good,” is not merely the words of 
one of the greatest, wisest, and best of men— 
it is the declaration of Deity itself. Yet, 
although emanating from so high authority, 
and of such antient date, no moral maxim 
ever gave rise to so much controversy, or 
has been so long and obstinately disputed. 
2D. SERIES.—NO. 7. VOL, I. 
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Even to this day thousands maintain an 
Opposite opinion, although the clearest rea- 
soning, borne out by the testimony of facts, 
has been advanced in its support. Such 
being tne state of the question, it may ap- 
pear presumptuous in me to attempt to 
advocate the cause of universal education ; 
but having long had my attention directed 
to this important subject, and believing 
that much of the opposition displayed against 
it, and indifference towards it, arises from 
mistaken views respecting it, and ignorance 
of the advantages resulting from it, I am 
induced to take up my pen, under the per- 
suasion that a clear and explicit statement 
of the case will be sufficient, not only to 
remove the scruples of every candid and 
conscientious objector, but to rouse every 
well-wisher to his country, and friend to 
mankind in general, to a more lively in- 
terest in this most important cause. In 
doing this, my task will be far from arduous, 
as, while the objections to universal edu- 
cation are few and hackneyed, the evils of 
ignorance are so evident as hardly to re- 
quire enumeration; and the advantages 
arising from moral instruction and mental 
cultivation are plain and obvious to every 
attentive observer. 

It has been stated, by a few narrow- 
minded and ignorant individuals, that if 
the poor are taught, they will rise above 
their condition in society, and consider that 
a cultivated mind ought to procure an ex- 
emption from manual labour! Can any 
thing be more absurd? This infers that an 
increase of knowledge and mental improve- 
ment will be attended with a decrease of 
common sense. 

It has been insinuated, that the rich object 
to the education of the poor, from a fear 
that the poor may acquire a greater -degree 
of knowledge than themselves, and then 
regard their superiors with contempt. But 
I cannot believe such a slander ; and even 
allowing it to be true in a few solitary in- 
stances, education among the poor will 
stimulate the ignorant among the higher 
classes to greater self-cultivation, and thus 
the good resulting from it will be twofold. 

The next objection to the education of 
the poor is, that learning and knowledge 
are useless to those whom Providence has 
designed to occupy menial and laborious 
situations in life, since, while it cannot im- 
prove their circumstances, or add to their 
comfort, it may render them not only less 
useful—but less happy ; as a man possessed 
of a highly cultivated intellect, and well- 
informed mind, would, if doomed to spend 
his days in a low and laborious employ- 
ment, repine at his hard lot, and be filled 
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with discontent ; while an ignorant and un- 
learned individual would be contented and 
happy. This objection is one of those in- 
genious sophisms which wear the appearance 
of plain truth ; but the premises being false, 
the conclusion drawn from them falls to 
the ground. 
In this objection it is asserted, that igno- 
rance is the parent of contentment and hap- 
iness. But from whence could such an 
idea arise? The idea is opposed to reason, 
experience, and revelation. But let us ex- 
amine the proposition. In doing this, we 
must observe, that things are not always 
what they are called. The state of feeling 
enjoyed by an ignorant individual, here de- 
signated contentment and happiness, is not 
what men usually understand by those 
terms, but something externally like it, 
though in its real nature widely different. 

lt is commonly believed that the labour- 
ing classes, being in a state of ignorance, 
feel no wants except food and rest, and 
while they get a reasonable supply of these, 
they are contented and happy. Admitting 
the correctness of this opinion, as it regards 
their animal wants, and the contentment 
arising from the supply of them, will any 
reasonable being say that this is happiness, 
or that such a state is a fit state for a rational 
and intellectual being? If so, where is the 
difference between man and the brutes— 
where is the distinction between the plough- 
man and his horses? Is there a man who 
would see his fellow-man in such a state 
of degradation, and not stretch out his hand 
to raise him to the station in existence 
which his bountiful Creator intended him 
to fill? 

But the correctness of this opinion is 
denied. Man is an intellectual being ; and 
as such, he cannot rest satisfied with mere 
animal enjoyments: however he may be 
sunk in ignorance, and degraded by sensual 
inddigence, he is still possessed of mind ; 
there is something more than animal in his 
composition, and that something, being a 
living principle, will act ; desires will rise 
beyond the mere cravings of animal nature, 
and he will endeavour to gratify those 
desires. If reason is clouded by ignorance, 
error will attend his actions, and that which 
was given him by his bountiful Creator for 
his good, will pruduce only evil ; that which, 
if cultivated, would be a blessing to himself 
and all around him, will, in a state of igno- 
rance, produce misery and ruin. Thus it 
is evident, ignorance cannot be productive 
of good in any degree ; at best it can only 
generate a state of apathy and want of feel- 
ing, not to be desired by any means, but 
rather to be deplored. Such are the evils 
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of ignorance, and such is the true nature of 
that state of mind so falsely depicted in the 
objection. Knowledge cannot, therefore, 
be altogether useless, if it only in some 
degree corrects those evils. 

It will, however, be easy to prove, that 
learning not only prevents the evils attendant 
on ignorance, but is fraught with the choicest 
blessings ; for, while ignorance degrades 
man to an equality with the brutes, know- 
ledge, acquired by education, and improved 
by the contemplation of general truths, and 
the comparing together of different things, 
elevates the faculties above low pursuits, 
purifies and refines the passions, and helps 
our reason to assuage their violence. Nor will 
such acquirements render the poor labouring 
man discontented with his station in society ; 
it will raise him above low indulgence as a 
source of genuine gratification, but not above 
his condition in life; for the greater progress 
he makes in real knowledge, the more will 
he value his independence, and the more 
will he prize the industry and habits of 
regular labour, whereby he is enabled to 
secure so prime a blessing. 

And here I would observe, that I am not 
contending for mere reading and writing : 
that system of education is lamentably defi- 
cient, which does not introduce the pupils 
to the elements of science, and train their 
minds to the pursuit of knowledge in after 
life; for indeed there is hardly any trade 
or occupation in which useful lessons may 
not be learned by studying one science or 
another. To how many kinds of workmen 
must a knowledge of mechanical philoso- 
phy be useful? To how many others does 
chemistry prove almost necessary? Nay, the 
farm servant or day-labourer, whether in his 
master’s employ, or tending the concerns of 
his own cottage, must derive great practical 
benefit, must be both a better servant and 
a more thrifty, and therefore comfortable 
cottager, for knowing something of the 
nature of soils and manures, which chemis- 
try teaches; and something of the habits 
of animals, and the qualities and growth of 
‘es which he may learn from natural 

istory and chemistry together. —_ In truth, 
though a man be neither a mechanic nor 
artisan, but only one having a pot to boil, he 
is sure to learn from science lessons which 
will enable him to cook his morsel better, 
save his fuel, and both vary his dish and 
improve it. 

n the present age, all, or nearly all, 
admit the propriety of teaching the children 
of the poor to read, write, and cipher; but 
while they admit this much, a very great 
number are strongly opposed to a further 
extension of the blessings of education to 
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the poor. But I would ask, what benefit 
do the poor derive from such a partial and 
limited system of instruction, and what ad- 
vantage 1s such a monopoly of learning to 
the rich? Will any one pretend to say, that 
the mere knowledge of letters will improve 
the mind, that to know that certain arbitrary 
marks or signs represent those sounds where- 
by we express our thoughts one to another, 
will expand our thinking faculties, and 
strengthen our reasoning powers? The art of 
reading is only the key to knowledge, and 
what is the use of a key to a person who does 
not know what it is to unlock, who neither 
knows the treasure to be obtained by it, of 
what it consists, where it is deposited, nor 
how it is to be procured? I contend that 
something more is necessary than what is 
frequently taught at present, if we would 
benefit mankind by education. 

It has been said, that teaching the children 
of the poor to read is productive of evil, as 
they are thereby enabled to read pernicious 
works; and not being possessed of that 
judgment to discriminate between right and 
wrong, are led astray. To this I give my 
ready assent. But what is the reason? Are 
the poor naturally deficient in judgment? 
No; children are taught to read, but not to 
examine and judge for themselves; they 
therefore grow up in the habit of taking for 
granted whatever is laid before them ; they 
admit, without scruple, every argument to be 
correct; and where they meet with conflict- 
ing opinions, from the evil bias existing in 
the human breast, they are sure to take the 
wrong side; and to this source the spread of 
infidel and revolutionary principles may be 
traced. If children are taught merely to 
read, infidelity and rebellion will be pro- 
moted ; for while the best of men advance 
what they call education, the worst of men 
will take advantage of it. 

A presumptuous political demagogue, well 
known by his inflammatory writings to the 
lower orders of society, amidst all his wick- 
edness and folly, has shewn himself not so 
deficient of sense as not to perceive the 
effect that the intellectual improvement of 
the age will have upon the a he ad- 
vocates. He sees it, and I have no doubt 
he begins to feel it, by people beginning to 
be too wise either to purchase or read his 
weekly trash: he therefore places himself 
foremost in the rank with those who ridicule 
and oppose what they sneeringly designate 
“the march of intellect ;” and he who wrote 
a grammar for ploughboys has now become 
the opposer of education. Of this the rea- 
son is obvious. He now finds that educa. 
tion, instead of making men believe his 
jargon, opens their eyes to see things in 
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their true colours. But he does not, he 
never did, and perhaps he never will, ob- 
ject to people being able to read. Teach 
them to read his trash, but do not teach them 
to detect his sophistries, and you most effec- 
tually aid his cause, and secure his approba- 
tion. Ina free country, like this, the welfare 
of the state requires that all classes should 
be so educated that talent may be elicited 
and improved ; but ignorance is as detri- 
mental to a free state, as it is essential to a 
despotic one. 

Nature is an impartial parent, and her 
gifts are not confined to a particular class. 
Her favours are scattered indiscriminately 
among her children. Natural talent and 
genius are to be met with among the — 
as well as the rich; and if we see but little 
of it among the former, it is because— 

Rich with the spoils of time, did neler warol ; 


Chill 7 repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


It may be objected, that this is all very 
fine theory, but is only theory, unsupported 
by facts or experience; and some may be 
ready to assert, that experience proves the 
contrary, as the general diffusion of learning 
and knowledge has been attended with a 
most fearful and unprecedented increase of 
crime. To this I would reply, that, before 
we can appeal to facts or experience, we 
must see the children of the poor educated. 
I affirm, and none can deny the fact, that 
the poor have never yet been fully taught, 
and until that is done, and the experiment 
tried, no appeal to facts can be made. 

What has hitherto been termed education, 
falls far short of what education ought to be, 
to produce any benefit to society in general. 
Every wel!-informed person must know, that 
there is a difference between an actual know- 
ledge, and a mere acquaintance with ele- 
mentary principles ; and enough has already 
been said to prove, that elementary acquire- 
ment is only the means of obtaining real 
knowledge; and therefore, a person in- 
dulging in vice, and running to every excess, 
while possessed of mere elementary know- 
ledge, will not affect our argument. Let, 
then, the stores of wisdom which have been 
so long withheld from the bulk of mankind 
be thrown open to all; permit all to come 
and partake freely of the pure streams of 
knowledge, seeing that thereby evils will be 
mitigated, good promoted, man exalted, and 
God honoured. 

And who is it that objects to what is here 
ae agg Not the christian; because he 

ows, the more the mind of man is culti- 
vated, and his intellectual powers are im- 
proved, the more able he will be to appre- 
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ciate the value of true religion, and the 
more readily will he listen to the precepts 
of pure morality. 

cultivated mind alone can perceive the 
justness of the arguments, and baen of the 
evidences, advanced in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and detect the sophistry of its op- 
ponents. An ignorant man may believe 
divine revelation, but an educated man 
alone can give a reason for his belief. 

A true patriot will not oppose education, 
because he knows anarchy and rebellion are 
the offspring of ignorance. Disaffected in- 
dividuals may mislead an ignorant people, 
who are incapable of examining the argu- 
ments advanced in their inflammatory ha- 
rangues; but in proportion as a man is 
taught, his reason will be exalted, his pas- 
sions brought into subjection, his mind im- 
pressed with the importance of order and 
government, and thus his reason and inte- 
rest will unite to make him a loyal and a 
peaceable subject. 

Who then, I would ask, are the oppo- 
nents to universal education? In some 
instances, a few mistaken individuals ; but by 
far the greater number are infidels and poli- 
tical demagogues, who, conscious of the 
influence they possess over weak and igno- 
rant minds, oppose all improvement, know- 


ing it must prove fatal to their power and 


interests. No true friend to his country 
would wish to be found on the same side 
with such infamous characters; or feel am- 
bitious to be enrolled in the same cause, 
and to advocate the same principles? Yet 
such has been the case with all who oppose 
education, and such still will be the case 
with all who continue that re, 


— 


Essays.—ONn THE EVIDENCE, FROM SCRIP- 
TURE, THAT THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOT 
IN A STATE OF SLEEP, ETC.—NO. V. 

(Continued from p. 254.) 


If. Tuar the soul, at death, is immediately 
happy or miserable, may be proved from 
metaphors and parables in scripture :— 

- Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me,” Psal. xxiii. 4. In this 
elegant metaphoric language, death is com- 
pared to a valley, which connects this with 
the other world. The soul of David, when 
leaving the body, walks through this valley, 
and enters upon a new scene of existence. 
It is neither lost, nor bewildered in the valley, 
but safely through it. Had king 
David thought of his soul falling asleep at 
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death, he might, in that case, have called it 
a boundary wall, which would have been a 
much more appropriate epithet. 

“* To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise,” Luke xxiii. 43. The insult which 
some offer to common sense, by attempting 
to alter the punctuation in this passage, with 
a view to establish a favourite hypothesis, is 
a melancholy proof, that party prejudice too 
frequently assumes the office of sober reason. 
The time when the penitent malefactor 
should be in paradise, was the very day on 
which our Lord uttered these words. Para- 
dise was the favourite term which the Jews 
used, to denote the heavenly state. It was 
used in allusion to the terrestrial paradise in 
which the first pair of the human race were 
put, when in a state of innocence, which 
was a state of happiness. Manasseh Ben 
Israel says, that “the experienced in the 
cabala unanimously declare, that one para- 
dise is above, and another here below; and 
they speak the truth. There is a paradise 
above in heaven, and a paradise here below 
upon earth.”* There was evidently no time 
for the soul of this penitent to sleep, between 
his death, and his entering paradise, or 
heaven; for it was very near the conclu- 
sion of the day, when the soldiers broke his 
legs, to put an end to his earthly existence, 
Luke xxiii. 44, John xix, 32. 

“ For we know, that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens,” 2 Cor. v. 1. 
In these words, the apostle has evidently 
an allusion to the tabernacle in which the 
Ark of the Covenant was deposited, and in 
which Israel worshipped Jehovah, when 
they were in a migratory state. If the 
original word xcaraXv@n were translated, 
“taken down,” which is one meaning of 
the verb caraXvw, the allusion would be 
still more obvious. The reference is, in all 
ee to the final taking down of the 

‘abernacle ; and the removing of the Ark 
from it, to the Temple at Jerusalem. Here 
then, we have the striking analogy between 
the taking down of the Tabernacle, and the 
immediate conveyance of the Ark to the 
Temple ; and the taking down of the earthly 
human frame, that the immortal spirit may 
be immediately conveyed to a mansion of 
heavenly rest. 

“ We are confident and willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.” 2 Cor. v. 8. Barker’s 
edition of the Bible, in 1585, renders the 

plainer to our pur “ Never. 
theless, we are bold, and love rather to re- 








* Allen on Modern Judaism, ch. x. 
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move out of the body, and to dwell with the 
Lord.” Here is no intervening period 
between the soul leaving the body, in which 
it had been lodged, and its being ushered 
into the presence of the Lord. The same 
door which is an outlet from this mortal 
life, is an inlet to life eternal. From this 
passage, se argues and proves, that there 
is no ae state for the soul of the 
believer; but that, at death, it goes to dwell 
with Christ in the highest heavens, to enjoy 
a perfection of bliss.* 

“ Judas by transgression fell, that he 
might go to his own place,” Acts i. 25. 
These words were spoken by a Jew ; and the 
best way to understand his phraseology, will 
be to compare it with that of the Jews: 
mopevOnvat eg Tov roroy roy td, “ that 
he might go to his own place.” It was com- 
mon with the Jews, when speaking of the 
final state of any person, to say, “ He went 
to his own place,” i. e. “ the place most 
suited to the habits in which he lived.” 
They say of Balaam, dan)\Oey tug roy roroy 
dure, “ be went to his own place,” and they 
affirm, that hell was his own place. When 
we are told by St. Peter, that Judas went to 
his own place, and when we compare these 
words with the awfully solemn sentence 
which Jesus Christ himself pronounced 
upon him, calling him a devil, the son of 
perdition, &c., it is not ‘going beyond the 
boundaries of charity to say, that his own place 
was in the regions of hell. And it requires 
but little of critical acumen, to determine 
when his soul went there. It was imme- 
diately after he hanged himself. We are 
solemnly informed, that “ the wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God,” Psalm ix. 17. And as there 
is nothing in scripture to contradict, but 
to sanction the belief, that this punishment 
takes place immediately at death, it is evi- 
dent that the souls of the ungodly, at death, 
neither sleep, nor pass into a state of insen- 
sibility. 

“For Christ hath also once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God; being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit, By 
whom also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water,” 1 Pet. 
iii. 18, 19,20. The two terms in this 
passage, which have perplexed commen- 
tators, are spirits and prison. The most 
judicious are agreed, that, by spirits, we are 





* Boyse on the Four Last Things. 
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to understand the departed souls of these 
antediluvians, to whom Noah, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, preached ; 
but who, continuing impenitent, were de- 
stroyed by the deluge. Their bodies 
perished in the waters, and their souls were 
consigned to immediate punishment, The 
place in which they are retained is here 
called a prison. The language is forensic, 
and alludes to persons under sentence of 
death, being kept in prison till the execution 
of the sentence is inflicted. St. Jude uses 
similar language when speaking of the 
fallen angels. “ The angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habi- 
tation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day,” ver. 6. Every one acquainted 
with the scriptures, and with systematic the- 
ology, knows, that by “ chains of darkness,” 
is meant the prison of hell; and by “ the 
great day,” the day of judgment. The 
legitimate inference from the above is, 
‘* That the souls of the impenitent antedi- 
luvians are reserved in the prison of hell 
till the day of judgment.” ith this state, 


sleep or insensibility is as incompatible as 
the 


pleasure is with a body racked with 
most tormenting pains. T.R 
Huggate, June 11th, 1831. 


——~—__ 


ON THE COMMANDING VOICE AND ELO- 
QUENCE OF THE REV. GEORGE WHITE- 
FIELD. 


Tat Mr. Whitefield was a man of most 
extraordinary eloquence, and of a power- 
ful commanding voice, Dr. Franklin, whom 
all must allow to be a competent judge, 
has not hesitated to assert. 

In reference to the latter, he observes, 
that he has no doubt he could command a 
congregation of 30,000 To this 
conclusion he was led by the following ex- 

iment. On one occasion, when attend- 
ing Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, Dr. Frank- 
lin receded from him to the greatest distance 
in which he could distinctly hear and un- 
derstand what was delivered. He then 
travelled round the speaker, always taking 
his ability to hear and understand, as the 
line of that circle which he formed. Hav- 
ing fixed these boundaries, he proceeded, 
after the congregation had withdrawn, to 
measure the enclosed erea, which he found 
would contain the above number, without 
causing them to be immoderately thronged. 

On the subject of Mr. Whitefield’s elo. 
quence, the same venerable philosopher 
relates the following circumstances. Hav- 
ing frequently of its magic influence, 
whenever the preacher had to advocate any 
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charity, he one day resolved to attend his 
discourse, but with a fixed determination to 
give nothing to the collection at that time, 
that he might thus prove himself above the 
common weakness of his countrymen. At 
first, the language of the speaker made lit- 
tle or no impression, any further than to 
excite Dr. Franklin’s admiration. At length 
came a powerful stroke, that operated like 
an electrical shock. Scarcely had he reco- 
vered from this, before he was assailed with 
another, and his determination to give 
nothing began to soften. Another burst of 
eloquence came, and Dr. F. resolved he 
would give to the collection all the copper 
money he had in his pocket. Here he 
fixed for some time, till an impassioned tor- 
rent of thought and language attacked the 
were containing the silver, and before he 

exactly adjusted the sum he intended 
to give, he resolved to surrender the whole. 
The speaker still continuing to assail, and 
the hearer to resist, remained equally bal- 
anced for some time. A flash of oratory 
at length so far excited Dr. F’s. admiration, 
that, thinking such noble coruscations of 
mental energy ought not to be expended in 
vain, he came to the conclusion of reward- 
ing it with a small piece of gold. The dis- 
course continued, and so did Dr. Franklin, 
but not the money in his pocket, for at the 
termination of the service, when the collec- 
tion was made, copper, silver, and gold all 
went into the hat together, and the philoso- 
pher went home penniless. 

Present at the same discourse was ano- 
ther gentleman, who, having less confidence 
in his own resolution to give nothing, than 
Dr. Franklin had in his, went to the preach- 
ing with empty pockets. The fascinations 
of the preacher’s eloquence, however, soon 
brought him to repentance ; and when the 
collection was about to be made, he turned 
to an acquaintance, a Quaker, who stood 
near him, and asked him to lend some 
money. To this application he received 
the following reply: “I will lend thee 
money to-morrow, friend, but at present I 
fear thou art a little beside thyself.” “This,” 
says the relater, “ was probably the only per- 
son in the whole congregation, who was 
not affected.” 


——— on 
DRINKING, AN ANECDOTE. 





Mr. Editor, 
Sir,—By giving publicity to the following 
affecting anecdote, on the danger of drinking 
spirits, you will greatly oblige, 
Epwarp Dyer. 
Blagdon, March 6th, 1831. 





DRINKING, AN ANECDOTE.—MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


A GENTLEMAN, travelling in Essex some 
years ago, called at the house of a friend, 
where he met with a young minister, who 
was just going to preach in the neighbour. 
hood. The good lady of the house kindly 
offered him a glass of spirits before he 
entered upon his work ; which offer he ac- 
cepted. That such mistaken acts of kind- 
ness are, in many places, far from being 
solitary, the writer knows from experience, 
and that they should ever be made or ac- 
cepted, he views with the sincerest regret. 

An elderly man, who was present, and 
witnessed the circumstance to which I have 
referred, approached the young preacher, 
and thus addressed him :—‘ My young 
friend, let me offer you a word of advice 
respecting the use of liquors. There was 
a time when I was as acceptable a preacher 
as you now may be ; but by too frequently 
accepting of the well-designed offers of my 
friends, I contracted a habit of drinking, 
so that now I never go to bed sober, if I 
can get liquor. I am, indeed, just as 
miserable as a creature can be on this side 
hell.” 

About two years after this, the traveller, 
just mentioned, had occasion to call again 
at the same house, when, on making 
inquiry concerning the unhappy drinker, 
he learnt that he had been some time dead ; 
and, no doubt, in consequence of his in- 
temperance. He was informed that, towards 
the close of life, he had not drank to the 
same excess; but it was only because he 
could not obtain spirituous liquors. 

This awful fact loudly says, “ Beware 
of indulging in strong liquors ;” the 
habit of which insensibly steals on its vic- 
tim, who is too often not aware of the 
danger, “ till a dart strikes through his 
liver,” Prov. vii. 23. 

— 


MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS.—BAPTISM 
OF TWO JEWS. 


On Sunday, June 5th, I witnessed, with 
grateful feelings to the Lord of life, the 
baptism of another Hebrew convert to Chris- 
tianity, at the Hebrew Christian Brethren’s 
Chapel, Fountain Place, City Road, by 
the Rev. George Abrahams, a converted 
Jew; after a pathetic discourse from Eze- 
kiel xxxv. 25, “Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean: 
from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you.” 

A most crowded congregation, consisting 
of Jews and Gentiles, Britons and foreigners, 
of both sexes, evinced, by the expression 
of their countenances, and the most perfect 
stillness, the Jively interest they took on thus 

















CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


beholding a son of Abraham lay aside his 
rabbinical errors, and in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, receive the rite of baptism at the 
hands of a brother Hebrew, zealous for the 
truth, and thus become a member of the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

In our day we witness a recurrence of 
these conversions, at short intervals of time, 
so that they have ceased to become a no- 
velty ; but the interest therein by no means 
wears away. Crowds are yet attracted to 
the scene of these initiations out of the 
rabbinical into the Christian church, many 
of whom cannot obtain a place to stand, 
much less to sit, within the walls of the 
sacred edifices wherein the rite is performed. 
These, nevertheless, stand without, listening 
to, and catching a glimpse, through the open 
doors and windows, of the proceedings. 
Joy appeared to reign visibly on the gentile 
features ; and the countenances of the un- 
converted Hebrews, who attended on this 
occasion, possessed less of that lowering 
rancour against the name of Jesus of Na- 
zareth than heretofore: in these appear. 
ances of good we cannot but rejoice. 

Missionary labours have at length become 
predominant subjects ; and a desire for the 
conversion of the Jews, as well as of the 
heathen, is the popular feeling among 
Christians of every denomination. Some, 
indeed, contrive to steer clear of this feel- 
ing, especially towards the Jews; but their 
number is gradually diminishing : success, 
which ever heightens desire, leads many 
to espouse a cause, who, under adverse 
circumstances, would behold it with apathy. 
May the cause and the effect yet more 
abound, until the multitudes of the Gentiles 
and the thousands of Israel become one 
people, one in Christ, their living Head, for 
ever. 

On Wednesday, June 8th, also, the rite 
of baptism, by the Rev. T. J. Judkin, 
M.A. of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and minister of Somers Chapel, 
was administered in that chapel to Frederick 
Julius Ruben, a converted Israelite, who 
is an inmate of the Hebrew Institution, 
Camden Town. On Thursday, June 9th, 
this convert was favoured with the rite of 
confirmation, by the Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, at the church of St. Pancras, in the 
vicinity of the Hebrew Institution. 

Thus far hath the Lord helped us, in 
whom we rejoice, beholding His hand upon 
us for good. The pious feeling manifested 
by this convert, snatched from the haughty 
prejudices of rabbinical observances, io the 
simple doctrines and spirit of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, both previous to and after 
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his initiation into the church of Christ, 
uced a kindred feeling in our hearts. 
t anew induced that gratitude to Him, who 
is Lord of the vineyard, and whom we 
rejoice to obey, which must be felt in order 
to be known. May the hand of the Lord 
be upon him for good, and may he through 
life and in death witness a good confession. 
Amen. W. Cotpwe Lt. 
King Square, June 13th, 1831. 
——.—__— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
July, 1831. 


Tue Sun enters the sign Leo on the 23rd, 
at 28 minutes past 4 in the afternoon : his 
semi-diameter on the ist, is 15 minutes, 45 
seconds, and 5-tenths; and on the 25th, 
15 minutes, 46 seconds, and 6-tenths. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
2nd, at 40 minutes past 11 in the evening ; 
she is new on the 9th, at 47 minutes past 1 
in the afternoon ; enters her first quarter on 
the 16th, at 3 minutes past 6 in the evening ; 
is full on the 24th, at 5 minutes past 9 in 
the evening; and again enters her last 
quarter at 41 minutes past 5 in the morning 
of the 1st of August, She passes near the 
planet Saturn about 2 in the afternoon of 
the 12th, and near Venus about 10 in the 
evening of the same day : also near Jupiter 
about 9 in the morning of the 26th. On 
the 12th, at 4 minutes 22 seconds past 9 in 
the evening, she is in conjunction with p 
Leonis, which will prove an occultation ; and 
on the 31st, at 56 minutes 29 seconds past 
12 at night, she is in conjunction with 2 & 
Ceti ; the careful observer will be gratified 
in consequence of this also proving an oc- 
cultation, 

The planet Mercury passes the Sun at bis 
superior conjunction on the 19th, at 12 at 
night. Venus continues to gild our evenings 
with her superior brilliancy ; she is noticed 
in the constellation Leo, and passes near 
Regulus on the 6th; her approach to this 
star and the planet Saturn, which is seen a 
little to the east of it, is an interesting feature 
in her course; on the evening of the 6th 
and 7th, she is noticed between them, and 
to the north of a line joining them : after the 
7th, the youthful astronomer will derive 
considerable gratification in observing her 
recess from them. Her passage by p Leonis 
takes place on the 12th, and on the 27th 
she passes + Leonis. On the 30th she 
arrives at her greatest eastern elongation. 
Mars is progressing through a portion of 
Leo, there is nothing particularly interesting 
in his course this month. 

The noble planet Jupiter is exceedingly 
interesting, on account of several eclipses of 
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his satellites’; there are three immersions of 
the first, in the following order: on the 11th, 
at 35 minutes 42 seconds past 12 at night ; 
on the 19th, at 30 minutes 5 seconds past 
2 in the morning; and on the 27th, at 53 
minutes 12 seconds 10 in the evening. 
Two immersions of the second : on the 1st, 
at 25 minutes 52 seconds past 11 in the 
evening ; and on the 9th, at 44 seconds past 
2 in the morning: an immersion of the 
third, on the 12th, at 29 minutes 48 se- 
conds past 1 in the morning; and an im- 
mersion of the fourth, on the 25th, at 33 
minutes 19 seconds past 1 in the morning. 
The planet is still situated in the tail of the 
Goat. Saturn is seen to the east of Regulus, 
and the Georgian is observed in Capricornus. 
eee ee 


POETRY. 


EVENING. 


Now Pheebus o’er the western hills retires ; 

The day perceives it, blushes, and expires : 

Or rather with the eve so nicely blends, 

Unseen, where this commences, or that ends. 

Then twilight, with a chaste though feeble light, 

Tilumes the my face of coming night. 

Thus He ordains, who wisely for us cares, 

That darkness ne’er may meet us unawares. 

The distant landscape is obscurely seen, 

And lost are all the beauteous shades of green; 

Tint after tint still nearer fades away, 

And all commingled, melt into a gray. 

Yet at this hour, well pleas’d, I roam abroad, 

And leave the works of man for those of God ; 

Leave some to form the lucrative design, 

And spend each sleepless hour in Mammon’s mine ; 

Their hearts to harden, and their health destroy, 

For what, when gain'd, they never can enjoy. 

And others the reverse, who thus incline 

To spend their evening hours in maddening wine ; 

Frequent the throng where mirth and folly blend, 

Where happiness did ne’er, nor can attend, 

And those sedate, who meet in private, where 

Kindness appears, and all is debonair ; 

Where they in word and deed unite, agree, 

And all their hearts seem swell’d with sympathy ; 

Yet there too oft ’tis all external show, 

No pure philanthropy their bosoms know, 

For should some worthy absentee be named, 

Each motive's questioned, though no act be blamed. 

Or they, in lang nage clad in friendship’s guise, 

Repeat the well-known lie with moistened eyes: 

Lament the failings which their friend ne’er knew, 

Conceal his virtues, yet believe them true. 

From such as these, ‘tis well to be removed, 

They ne’er can be respected, or beloved ; 

Though fair their words, their heart no good in- 
tends— 

The worst of foes such sympathizing friends, 

Within my breast no latent wish remains, 

That would prefer the crowd to silent plains. 

All sensual joys, and pleasures unrefined, 

Without regret are gladly left behind. 

For I rejoice, when business will permit, 

The town and all its tasteless scenes to quit. 

To wander on some lonely streamlet’s brink, 

To breathe the healthful air, and calmly think ; 

Think for what purpose Heaven has man designed, 

Why he of all creation boasts a mind? 

And why he should, with reason on his side, 

Act worse than brutes, instinct their only guide ? 

May thoughts like these a useful hint impart ; 

Amend my conduct, and improve my heart, 

Withdraw my thoughts from worldly cares to 
heaven— 

Nor spent in vain this fine autumnal even. 
Nottinghamshire. M. A. C 





CONTEMPLATION. 


“ Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers rise, 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks.” 
_— Lycipas, 

SwEET woodland dells and mossy groves, 

Where the fond child of nature roves, 

And holds communion with each flower, 

Each tree, each rock, each sunny bower. 

The fountain, and the silver rill, 

The feathered songster’s joyous thrill ; 

The rural glen, the leafy dale, 

The mountain side, or cottage vale, 

The home-scene, or the savage wild, 

How sweet they are to nature’s child. 


To linger near the woody brake, 
And hear no sound your spell to wake, 
Save the old rooks that restless fly, 
Beneath the bright and azure sky ; 
Or the slight whispering of the trees, 
And the rich humming of the bees, 
Or zephyrs, bearing on their wings 
The perfume of all beanteous things ; 
All nature’s charms a richness yield, 
The birds, the sky, the breeze, the field ; 
The rivers, and the seas declare— 

A God, who reigns and ruleth there. 


How rich, how lovely to behold, 
The setting sun in rays of gold : 
Each mansion, cot, and village spire, 
Are lighted by his radiant fire ; 
Then mellow tints of “ sober gray” 
Soon chase the gorgeous clouds away ; 
And the soft twilight that succeeds 
Steals fast o’er forests, groves, and meads ; 
While “ Philomel” pours forth her song, 
And strains of harmony prolong ; 
And the soft planet of the night 
Sheds o’er the scene ber silvery light, 
Shining through groves where fays might dance 
Beneath the splendour of her glance ; 
And waking flowers from their sleep, 
Who dewy vigils gently keep; 
O’er many a tower, and ruin'd hall, 
Her lengthened shadows softly fall, 
And ivied churches, where repose 
The dead, who know not pain or woes. 
She flings her light on the wild shore, 
Where marmuring billows loudly roar, 
And guides the white and sparkling sail, 
Bounding before the breezy gale. 
These are the scenes which poets love, 
Where painters with their pencils rove, 
The scholar finds a book to read, 
In ocean, forest, rill, and mead, 
The Christian, who such scenes has trod, 
Wonders, admires, and praises God. M.F.G. 


—o——_ 


TEMPTATION. 


TuovcGu fierce temptation rages, 
And hosts of hell assail, 
Jesus, the rock of ages, 
Shall o’er my foes prevail. 
His strength, through all my weakness, 
Shall still unsullied shine, 
And blend with lowly meekness 
A fortitude divine. 


O! shali I then, despairing, 
‘To Satan’s sceptre bow ? 

When God, in flesh appearing, 
Has wept for human woe ? 

When He, the good, the holy, 
Will every aid impart ; 

And lead to endless glory, 
Each humble, waiting beart. 


The sun is ever glorious, 
Though fleeting clouds conceal ; 
And soon his beams victorious 
Their lasting power reveal. 
The midnight hour is dreary, 
And dark the shades of night ; 
But soon the wanderer weary 
Is cheer'd by morning light. 
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The Christian’s God is present 

Where'er his children dwell ; 
His power supreme, incessant, 

Shall save from sin and hell : 
Rejoice then, blest believer ! 

by Rock shall never fail, 

Thy God shall reign for ever, 

And over all prevail. 

Tuomas A, CHaruts. 
Overton, Hants. 


—— 
STANZAS, ON PSALM LXXIII. 23. 


“ Whom bavel in heaven but Thee? And there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee,” 
In purest vision rose my soul 
‘o heav'n’s all blissful sphere : 

The heart's deep music throbbing stole 
In sweetness on my ear. 

Around me rose,in rainbow hue, 
Gemmed thrones and crystal gold ; 

Sach as no mortal sight could view, 
Or earth's stored wealth unfold. 

The scroll of time and mystery, 
In light I saw unsealed; 

Dark truths and things that were to be, 
‘To mortals unrevealed. 

But still in vain had heav'n appeared, 
So beautiful and fair, 

Had not the great Jehovah reared 
His tabernacle there. 

Without thee, mighty God! each joy 
Is dashed with bitterness ; 

And cursing will at length destroy 
The heart it seems to bless. 

But with Thee,e'er to dweil above, 
From earth’s temptations freed, 

Stringing the sweetest notes of love : 
This, this is heav’n indeed ! 

On earth I wandered, while pursued 
My sou!—life's sweetest chord 

Wealth, beauty and each tempting good 
Man's bosom has adored. 

Long did it pause o’er treacherous hearts, 
And think on broken vows ; 

On those whose friendship but imparts 
A thousand bitter throes, 

It sought the hall where splendour shone ; 
But ever, anderneath 

The crown that glittered on the throne, 
It saw the form of death ! 

It sighed o’er hope’s delusive dreams, 
And, ling'ring o’er despair, 

Soon found that earth, whate’er it seems, 
Is not indeed so fair. 

Then like the weary dove, that found 
No rest upon the sea, 

It sought in vain some solid ground, 
Till brought, O Lord, to thee. 

Still may earth’s pleasures fade away, 
Still may my thoughts aspire ; 

And, lest my soul from thee should stray, 
Be still my chief desire. 


Beaconsfield. JA. 8 
a 
Review.—Select Library, Polynesian 
Researches. By William Ellis. Vol. 


III. pp. 406. Fisher & Co., London, 

1831. 
Tue two preceding volumes belonging to 
this Polynesian series, we noticed in our 
number for April last. We then observed, 
that a third volume, relative to the natives, 
climate, and productions, of the South-sea 
Islands would speedily appear, and that this 
would be followed by a fourth, devoted 
almost exclusively to the Sandwich Islands. 

The third volume having lately made its 
2D SERIES, NO. 7.—VOL. I. 
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appearance, is now before us, and we are 
assured that the fourth, already in the press, 
may be very soon expected. 

The extensive circulation which the Po- 
lynesian Researches of Mr. Ellis have 
already obtained, shews how deeply the 
public are interested in faithful accounts, 
which relate to distant, and comparatively 
unfrequented, portions of the globe. To 
the character of strict fidelity, this work has 
an indisputable claim; and the memorials 
having been written on the islands by the 
author, at the seasons and on the occasions 
to which they refer, nothing of recent oc- 
currence is drawn from tradition, or left to 
the uncertainty of vague report. 

That the ability of Mr. Ellis to delineate 
the multifarious subjects, events, and inci- 
dents, on which he has employed his pen, 
is not inferior to his integrity in detailing 
facts, all who have perused his volumes 
must be fully sensible. Of this we have 
given many specimens in the extracts tran- 
scribed from his pages in our previous 
review ; and the selections which follow 
will bear testimony that this volume is not 
inferior to its predecessors. 


Expedient to procure a Substitute for Books.— 
“ 1 have often been amused with the ingenuity and 
perseverance manifested by the natives in their 
endeavours to obtain a substitute for books. The 
bark of the paper mulberry was frequently beaten 
to a pulp, spread out on a board, onl wronght and 
dried with great care, till it resembled a coarse 
sort of card. This was sometimes cut into pieces 
about the size of the leaves of a book; and upon 
these, with a reed cut in the shape of a pen, and 
immersed in red or purple vegetable dye, the 
alphabet, syllabic, and reading lessons of the spell- 
ing-book, and the scripture extracts usually read 
in the school, have been neatly and correctly copied, 
Sometimes the whole was accurately written on 
one broad sheet of paper, like native cloth, and, 
after the manner of the ancients, carefully rolled 
up, except when used, This was often the only 
kind of Pook that the natives in remote districts 
possessed ; and many families have, without any 
other lessons, acquired a proficiency, that has 
enabled them to read at once a printed copy of 
the scriptures. It has also gratified us, as indi- 
eative of the estimation in which the people heid 
every portion of the word of God, and their desire 
to possess it, to behold them anxiously preserving 
even the smallest piece of paper, and writing on it 
texts of the scripture which they had heard in the 
place of worship.”—>p. 7. 


Memorable Conversion of a Native.—“ One re- 
markable instance oceurred during the year in 
which I left the islands, The native name of the 
individual to whom I allude was Hiro, He was 
the priest of one of the principal temples of Parea, 
in the lesser peninsula of the island, or Huahine 
iti. He was a priest of Hiro, the god of plunderers 
and thieves, and, in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of bis office, was the captain or leader of a 
band of robbers, who spread terror through the 
surrounding country. He was one of the first and 
most determined opposers of Christianity in Hua- 
hine ; reproaching its adherents, defying the power, 
and disclaiming the authority, of its Author. But, 
like Saul of Tarsus, he found it hard to resist. 

* He was in the prime and vigour of manhood, 
being at the time between thirty and forty years 
ofage. Whenthe number of Christians increased 
in his neighbourhood, and the Sabbath-day was 

27T 151.—VvoL. x1. 
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first ay observed, in order to shew his utter 
contempt of Christian institutions, he determined 
to profane the day “ in defiance of Jehovah.” He 
repaired, for this ae ge to some grounds in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, and engaged in 
erecting a fence; but while thus employed, his 
‘career of impiety was suddenly arrested. The 
twig of atree came in contact with bis eyes ; al- 
most instant blindness followed ;. and, like Elymas, 
he was led home by bis affrighted companions, who 
considered it a visitation from the Almighty. 

“ T had frequent interviews with him afterwards, 
one in the precincts of his own temple, which L 
visited in company with Messrs. Bennet, Tyerman, 
and Barff. His spirit was subdued: he subse- 

uently became a humble, and, we trust, sincere 

isciple of that blessed Redeemer whom he had 
persecuted. He died trusting in the merits of 
Christ for acceptance with God the Father. The 
history of the conversion of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles interested and affected him much ; and 
though the scales on his bodily eyes were not 
removed, but his blindness continued until his 
death, which occurred in 1824, such was the im- 
pression which analogy of circumstances produced, 
that when he presented himself for baptism, he 
desired to be called Paul.”—p. 10. 

Animated Description.—* Sometimes we have 
been six, nine, or twelve months on the island of 
Huahine, and during that, or a longer period, 
have seen no individual, except our own two 
families, and the natives. At length, the shout, 
E pahi! epahi!“A ship! a ship!" has been 
heard from some of the lofty mountains near our 
dwelling, The inbabitantson the shore have caught 
the spirit-stirring sound, and“ A ship! a ship!” 
has been echoed, by stentorian or juvenile voices, 
from one end of the valley to the other. Numbers 
flock to the projecting rocks or the high promon- 
tories, others climb the cocoa-nut tree, to obtain a 
glance of the desired object. On looking out, over the 
wide-spread ocean, to behold the distant sail, our 
first attempt has been to discover how many masts 
she canted and then, what colours she displayed ; 
and it is impossible to describe the sensations 
excited on such occasions, when the red British 
banner has waved in the breeze, as a tall vessel, 
under all her swelling canvass, has moved towards 
our isolated abode. 

** We have seldom remained on shore till a vessel 
has entered the harbour, but have launched our 
boat, manned with native rowers, and, proceeding 
to meet the ship, have generally fonnd ourselves 
alongside, or on deck, before she had reached the 
anchorage. At the customary salutations, if we 
have learned that the vessel was direct from 
England, and, as was frequently the case, from 
London, our hopes have been proportionably 
raised ; yet we have scarcely ventured to ask the 
captain if he has brought us any tidings, lest his 
reply in the negative should dispel the anticipations 
his arrival had awakened. If he has continued 
silent, we have inquired whether he had brought 
any supplies ; if he has answered No,a pause has 
ensued ; after which, we have inquired whether he 
had any letters; and if tothis the same reply has 
been returned, our disappointment has been as 
distressing, as our former hopes had been exhila- 
rating. We have remarked, that probably our 
friends in England did not know of bis departure. 
This has been, we believe, the ordinary cause why 
so many ships have arrived in the islands from 
England without bringing us any intelligence, 
except what we could gather from two or three 
odd newspapers that have been lying about the 
cabin. Though it has been some alleviation to 
believe, that, had our friends known of the con- 
veyance, they would have written: yet the relief 
thus afforded is but trifling, compared with the 
pain resulting from the absence of more satis- 
factory communications. Notwithstanding the 
length of time we had often been without seeing 
an individual who spoke our native language, ex- 
eepting in our own families, we would, in general, 
rather the vessel had not at that time arrived, than 
that such arrival should have brought us no intel- 
ligence.”—p. 162. 


Instance of Judicial Impartiality.—“In the 
autumn of 1822, the queen of Tahiti, the widow of 
Pomare, visited Huahine. Her attendants, who 
followed in her train from Tahiti, requiring a piece 
of timber, she directed them to cut down a bread. 
fruit tree, — in the garden of a poor man 
on the opposite side of the bay, near which her 
own residence stood. Her orders were obeyed, 
and the tree was carried away. Teuhe, the owner 
of the spot on which it stood, returning in the 
evening to his cottage, saw that the spoiler had 
been there: the stump was bleeding, and the boughs 
lay strewed around, but the stately trunk was 
gone. Informed by bis neighbours that the queen's 
men had cut it down, he repaired to the magistrate 
of the district,and lodged a complaint against her 
majesty the queen. The magistrate directed him 
to come to the place of public justice the following 
morning at sun-rise, and substantiate his charge - 
he afterwards sent his servant to the queen, and 
invited her attendance at the samehour. The next 
morning, as the sun rose above the horizon, Ori, 
the magistrate, was seen sitting in the open air, 
beneath the spreading branches of a venerable tree ; 
on a finely-woven mat before him, sat the queen, 
attended by her train ; beside her stood the native 
peasant ; and around them all, what may be termed 
the police-officers. Turning to Teuhe, the magis- 
trate inguired for what purpose they had been 
eonsenell The poor man maid, that in his garden 
grew a bread-fruit tree, whose shade was grateful 
to the inmates of-his cottage, and whose fruit, with 
that of those which grew around, supported his 
family for five or seven months in every year; but 
that, yesterday, some one had cut it down, as he 
had been informed, by order of the queen. He 
knew that they had laws—he had thought those 
laws protected the poor man’s property, as well as 
that of kings and chiefs ; and he wished to know 
whether it was right, that, without his knowledge 
or consent, the tree should have been ent down. 

“The magistrate, turning to the queen, asked 
if she had ordered the tree to be cut down? She 
answered, ‘ Yes,’ He then asked if she did not 
know that they had laws? She said * Yes, but 
she was not aware that they applied to her.” The 
magistrate, asked if in those laws (a copy of which 
he held in his hand) there were any exceptions in 
favour of chiefs, or kings, or queens? She 
answered ‘ No,’ and despatched one of her attend- 
ants to her house, who soon returned with a bag 
of dollars, which she threw down before the poor 
man, as a recompense for his loss. ‘ Stop,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘ we have not done yet.’ The queen 
began to weep. ‘Do you think it right that you 
should have cut down the tree, without asking the 
owner's permission?’ continued the magistrate. 
‘It was not right,’ said the queen. Then, turning 
to the poor man, he asked,‘ What remuneration 
do you require?” Teuhe answered, ‘If the queen 
is convinced that it was not right to take a little 
man’s tree without his permission, | am sure she 
will not do it again. I am satistied. I require no 
other recompense.’ His disinterestedness was ap- 

lauded ; the assembly dispersed ; and afterwards, 
think, the queen sent him privately a present 
equal to the value of the tree.”—p. 214. 


We had marked some additional extracts 
for insertion, but other articles warn us to 
desist. They are, however, too interesting 
to be wholly omitted, and are, therefore, 
reserved for our ensuing number. In the 
meanwhile, the selections now before the 
reader cannot fail, by making a strong im- 
pression on his mind, to awaken an earnest 
solicitude for the welfare of these amiable 
natives; and we feel assured, that a perusal 
of these volumes must tend to increase the 
favourable emotions that may have been 
excited. 
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REVIEW.——-NATURE, REALITY, ETC. OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Review.—The Nature, Reality, and 
Efficacy of the Atonement. By Daniel 
Dewar, LL.D. Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. 12mo pp. 552. 
Whittaker, London, 1831. 

Tue doctrine of the atonement is so closely 

connected with the divinity of our Lord, 

that they must stand or fall together. With- 
out his divinity, no atonement could be 

made ; and without an atonement, his divi- 

nity would be in vain. These two im- 

portant doctrines constitute the great and 

distinguishing characteristics of the gospel. 

They remove the whole system beyond the 

dominion of philosophical decision, and 

direct us to seek its fundamental principles 
in the justice, love, and mercy of God. 

Philosophy, without all doubt, is of ce- 
lestial birth, but, with some few exceptions, 
in its application, it is of the earth, and 
earthly. In the affairs of this life it is our 
great and surest guide: arts and sciences 
are its legitimate offspring ; and the regions 
of thought acknowledge its authority, and 
yield submission to its dictates. 

But when, from this ample range, we 
turn to the gospel of. Christ, we enter an 
empire over which philosophy can hold no 
commanding dominion. It is a higher, 
a brighter, a more elevated region, in which 
faith expands her sails, and mounts from 
philosophy to the throne of God. Some- 


times, indeed, philosophy participates in 
her excursions, but the pilotage, the helm, 
and the compass are never committed to 


her care. In her own element, philosophy 
may issue commands, and exact obedience, 
but here she must frequently bow in ho- 
mage to a superior spirit, and follow with 
humility the progress of her celestial guide, 
while traversing through ethereal spaces, and 
soaring to everlasting day. 

On the contrary, there are times and 
seasons, when the religion of the gospel 
condescends to visit the abode of phi- 
losophy, and to submit to the inspection of 
all her votaries. But when, from hence, 
these votaries attempt to infer that she is at 
all times under their control, and ame- 
nable to their tribunal, she frowns at their 
presumption, and forbids them to touch 
what they cannot comprehend. 

It is in a light somewhat analogous to 
this, that. Dr. Dewar surveys the doctrine of 
the atonement. He views it, not as a dictate 
or discovery of philosophy, but as a truth 
which God has condescended to reveal ; 
as a branch of that system through which 
he displays his mercy, and makes his sal- 
vation known to sinners. 

Partially disregarding the disquisitions of 
philosophy, Dr. Dewar claims, as the basis 
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of the atonement, the revealed will of God, 
and then urges his grand inquiry,—Is this 
doctrine clearly and unequivocally made 
known in the sacred scriptures, or are the 
supposed intimations of such a doctrine 
so vaguely and doubtfully expressed, that 
the passages, in which it is presumed to be 
included, will fairly allow a negative inter- 
pretation ? 

In prosecuting this inquiry, Dr. Dewar 
ranges through the Old Testament and the 
New, surveys types, symbols, sacrifices, 
and ceremonial rituals, and thence adverts 
to the great antitype who was appointed 
to take away sin by the offering of himself 
once for all. On this great subject he has 
made it clearly to appear, that the lan- 
guage of eo is unambiguous and ex- 
plicit ; that the whole tenor and genius of 
revelation inculcate this doctrine ; and that, 
admitting the bible to be true, no art, no 
sophistry, no ingenuity, can ever separate 
it from the sacred pages. From this mode 
of arguing, and the luminous evidence with 
which he is every where surrounded, it 
may be fairly inferred, that, if the atonement 
of Christ be not a doctrine of scripture, the 
bible is one of the greatest deceptions that 
was ever sent into the world ; and that, 
under a pretence of unfolding a way in which 
God can be just, and yet the justifier of 
him that believes in Jesus, it is a book of 
— calculated to delude mankind. 

o Unitarian objections the author has 
paid particular attention; and from the 
cavils of philosophy, he appeals to the 
authority of scripture. Even upon a sup- 
position, that God, through mere mercy, 
could pardon sin without an atonement, 
this, he contends, cannot take from him the 

wer to pardon sin through an atonement. 

Ie who can pardon without it, must be 

equally able to pardon through it; and 
then it becomes no longer a question of 
mere possibility, but a question of fact. 
To decide this, he appeals to the sacred 
word, which asssure us, that “ the Lord hath 
laid on him (Christ) the iniquity of us all.” 

Having established the certainty and the 
necessity of the atonement, upon an im- 
moveable basis, Dr. Dewar sive to its 
objects and the extent of its application. 
It has, he observes, been made a question, 
whether the atoning sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer was offered for all mankind, or 
exclusively on behalf of those who shall in 
the event be saved by him. In discussing 
this question, he takes the limited or Cal- 
vinistic side, and argues as follows : 

1. “ That the seriptures expressly affirm, that 
Christ saves his people from their sins, and laid 


down his life for the sheep. 2. That his death 
as an atonement for sin, is restricted to those who 
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have been given to him bythe Father. 3. It is 
argued from the connexion between the atonement 
of Christ and his intercession. 4. This position 
is maintained, on the ground of the connexion 
between the giftof the Son, andthe gift of the 
Spirit. 5. It is argued from the infinite love of 
Christ to those for whom be died. 6. This doctrine 
is maintained, from the nature of Christ's sureti- 
ship. 7. From Christ having merited faith, ho- 
liness, and eternal life, for those for whom he 
died.” —p. 386. : 

Yet, strange as it may appear, Dr. 
Dewar, in a subsequent page, notwithstand- 
ing the preceding restrictions, thus argues 
for the universal offer and universal accept- 
ance of Christ for salvation. 

“The language of scripture abundantly proves 
that God commandeth all men every where to 
repent ; and that all men, without any exception 
or limitation, are enjoined to believe in Christ for 
acceptance and eternal life. This may justly be 
considered as the first and the great commandment 
which God issues to sinful men bythe gospel ; and 
obedience to this is indispensably necessary, on 
their part, to prove their disposition to return to 
God. Torefuse obedience to this, is to remain 
unreconciled to God, and to be chargeable with 
that unbelief which is represented in scripture as 
the special ground of condemnation. He that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God. 

“* This express warrant to every member of the 
family of man to believe on Christ for salvation is 
in perfect accordance with what the gospel requires 
mankind to believe. What, then, does the revelation 
of mercy require those to whom it is addressed to 
believe? Is it not that all have come short of the 
glory of God; that their salvation is not to be 
found in themselves; and that they cannot be 
accepted or De page by their services? Are they 
not commanded to rest in Christ as an all-sufficient 

viour, who is able to save te the uttermost all 
who come unto God by him, and to bear the burden 
of the weary and the heavy-iaden? Is not each 
required to believe the infinite value and efficacy 
of the blood of Christ to make him free, humbly 
trusting to it, from all condemnation, and to cleanse 
him from all unrighteousness ?”—p. 392, 

On the preceding passages we will offer 
no other remark than what is expressed in 
the following quotation, from the late cele- 
brated and candid Robert Hall, in a letter 
to a friend : 

“I do think you have steered a happy medium 
between the rigidity of Calvinism, and the laxness 
of Arminianism, res | have succeeded in the solution 
of the grand difficulty—the consistency betwixt 
general offers and invitations, and the speciality of 
divine grace. This interesting question is handled 
with masterly ability. On this point, the repre- 
sentation of Calvinists has long appeared to me 
very defective, and that, fettered by their system, 
they have by no means gone so far in encouraging 
and urging sinners to the use of prayer, vonline 
the scriptures, self-examination, &c. as the scrip- 
tures justify. Here the Arminians, such of them 
as are evangelical, have had greatly the advantage 
of the Calvinists in pleading with sinners. I lent 
your book to B., whois much pleased with it, and 
only wishes you had expressed yourself more fully 
w favour the general extent of Christ's death, 
I think you have asserted it by implication, though 
I wish you had asserted it unequivocally ; because 
I am fully ‘persuaded that it is a doctrine of scrip- 
ture, and that it forms the only consistent basis 
of unlimited invitation. I think that the most 
enlightened Calvinists are too reserved on this 
head, and that their refusal to declare, with the 
concurrent testimony of scripture, that Christ died 
for all men,tends to confirm the prejudices of the 
Methodists and others against election and special 
grace.”— Imperial Magazine for May,1831, p. 216. 


me a et the theological senti- 
ments of Dr. Dewar, as to the extent of the 
atonement in its application, we readily 
admit, that, on the atonement itself, he has 
produced an admirable treatise. On a 
subject that has been so frequently handled, 
it is not to be supposed that original matter 
is exclusively introduced. Of the writings 
of others he has readily availed himself, 
and arguments that have seen much service 
he has re-enlisted.. To these he has added 
many judicious observations of his own, 
the whole of which he has so arranged, as 
to give to his treatise an aspect of origi- 
nality, and to invest the great subject on 
which he has employed his talents and his 
pen, with a character and importance, and 
a blaze of light, which nothing but the Sun 
of righteousness could impart. 

That the atonement of Christ is a doctrine 
of scripture, whoever reads this volume 
with attention must be fully convinced. 
Avowing this conviction, we most heartily 
concur in the sentiment of Soame Jenyns, 
which the author has expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, that occurs in his pre- 
face; and with this quotation we must 
take our leave of Dr. Dewar and his 


volume. 

“* That Christ suffered and died as an atonement 
for the sins of mankind, is a doctrine so constantly 
and so strongly enforced throughout every part of 
the New Testament, that whoever will seriously 
peruse these writings, and deny that it is there, 
may, with as much reason and truth, after reading 
the works of Thucydides and Livy, assert, that in 
them no mention is made of any facts relative to 
the histories of Greece aud Rome.” 


—~>—_—_— 


Review.—The Canon of the Old and 
New Testament czzertained, or the 
Bible complete without the Apocrypha 
and unwritten Traditions. By Archi- 
bald Alexander, D.D. With Introduc- 
tory Remarks, by John Morison, D.D. 
12mo. pp. 430, Miller, London, 1831, 


Tue professed object of this work conveys 
an idea of its importance. Unless the 
canon of scripture can be clearly ascertain- 
ed, faith is without a resting-place, and 
practice without a guide. By learned 
christian divines this point has indeed long 
since been examined and decided ; but the 
learned languages to which they constantl 
refer, and the irrelevant matter with which 
the investigations stand connected, have 
placed the benefit of these disquisitions be- 
yond the reach of general readers. 

To detach the evidence on which the 
authenticity of the canon of scripture rests 
from all foreign matter, to concentrate its es- 
sence, to bring the whole within a narrow 
compass, and to render it intelligible to 
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common capacities, is one great object that 
Mr. Alexander has had in view. Another 
is, to shew that the Bible is complete, con- 
taining ‘all things necessary to guide the 
faith and practice of every sincere christian ; 
and that the church is in possession of no 
other revelation, but what is recorded in 
these sacred books. 

Mr. Alexander informs us, in his preface, 
that a considerable portion of the materials 
used in composing this treatise, have been 
derived from others ; and, in a subsequent 
paragraph, he gives the names of several 
authors, to whose works he acknowledges 
himself to be indebted. These selected 
materials, in connexion with his own ob- 
servations, he has wrought into their present 
form, and thus given completion to a 
volume, which cannot fail to prove highly 
acceptable to every christian reader. 

Dr. Alexander is professor of theology, 
in Prince-town College, New Jersey, in 
America, in which country this work first 
emanated from the press, and obtained a 
circulation. Time brought it across the At- 
lantic, and under the auspices of Dr. Mo- 
rison, a new edition, in England, is just 
brought before the public. 

In contending for the all-sufficiency and 
exclusive authority of scripture, the author 
sternly sets his face against Jewish tradi- 
tions under the old testament, and the 
dictates of all churches under the new, and 
argues, that no pretence to infallibility can 
sanction any community to teach for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. On 
these points, his reasonings are clear and 
convincing. His premises appear founded 
on a rock of adamant, his inductions are 
firmly linked, and his conclusions are irre. 
sistible. 

In discriminating between the canonical 
books of scripture, and such as are apocry- 
phal, whether those bound up with the 
Old Testament, or others with whose names 
we are less familiar, the author adduces all 
the evidence that can be expected, and the 
reasons which he assigns why, among the 
candidates for acceptance, some were re- 
ceived while others were rejected, are suffi- 
cient to satisfy the inquiries of every intelli- 
gent mind, Under all such circumstances, 
claims lead to examination, and this in the 
present case has led to a decision, which 
nothing but infidelity and scepticism will 
dare to impugn. 

The canon of the Old Testament Mr. 
Alexander fixes on the basis of Ezra, who, 
under the influence of plenary inspiration, 
established an era in the history of the 
sacred books, which relieves inquiry from 
all anxiety respecting their previous vicissi- 
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tudes and manner of descent. The refer- 
ence made to these books by Christ and 
his apostles, shews the exalted rank which 
they sustained in their estimation. Our 
Lord and his followers would never have 
appealed to an authority as divine, which 
they must have known to be spurious, upon 
a supposition that their authors had not 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit, 

Respecting the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, nearly the same method is employed, 
as that to which we have adverted in refer- 
ence to the Old. The books which com- 
pose the New Testament were received as 
genuine in the days of the apostles, and the 
concurrent testimonies and appeals of chris- 
tian writers in every succeeding age, carry 
onward the links in this chain of evidence, 
till it is connected with the present day. 
These successive links Dr. Alexander has 
adduced in consecutive order ; and, in con- 
nexion with the internal evidence which the 
books afford, they place them ona foundation 
which never can be removed, until all con. 
fidence in every species of historical testi- 
mony shall be finally banished from the 
world. 

The objections to which various passages 
and occurrences, both in the Old Testament 
and the New, are liable, the author distinctly 
notices, and fairly meets. Much force is 
concentrated in his reasonings, and brought 
to bear upon his imbodied evidence ; and, 
in the confidence which integrity inspires, 
he submits the result of his researches and 
testimonials to the judgment of an impartial 
paee; from whom, we are fully persuaded, 
ve may expect a favourable decision. 


es 


Review.— The History of the Reformation 
of Religion in Scotland. By John Knox. 
To which are appended several other 
pieces of his Writings. By William 
M‘Gavin, Esq. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 650, Blackie and Co., Edinburgh. 
1831. 


Wuite Scotland lives, the name of John 
Knox will never die. The fame of this 
man is so blended with the history of his 
country, that the renown of its most cele- 
brated kings, phiilosophers, and heroes, is 
not more secure of immortality. 

On the pedestal of the Reformation, John 
Knox occupies one of the most conspicuous 
stations; and so deeply are the characters 
engraven, in which his name is written, 
that time will never be able to hide them 
from posterity. The works of this extraor. 
dinary man are so well known, and so duly 
appreciated, throughout the British empire, 
that every foe to papal tyranny must rejoice 
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to see them transmitted to future generations. 
His stern integrity, inflexibility of principle, 
and unconquerable zeal, were ada to 
the times in which he lived; and to his 
memory they have erected a monument 
formed of more durable materials, than that 
which his grateful countrymen have reared 
in the city of Glasgow. 

We know not what futurity may evolve. 
Prognostics sometimes appear, which tell us, 
that the period is not remote, when the 
active integrity of Knox wil) again be 
required. His name and character, there- 
fore, being hung on high, may operate as a 
bright example in seasons of future peril. 
Some future Knox may catch his mantle 
and his spirit, and, imitating his great ex- 
plots perpetuate his deeds in a newly im- 

ied form. 

In the present edition of this work, is in- 
cluded the first book of discipline complete, 
and the dispute of Knox with the Abbot of 
Crossraguel, which have not hitherto been 
connected with the history of the reforma- 
tion of religion in Scotland. 

An advertisement, prefixed to this volume, 
informs us that— 


“ The introduction, written by Mr. M‘Gavin, 
contains an historical sketch of the state of religion 
in Scotland, from the introduction of Christianity, 
till the time when Knox’s history commences, com- 
prising a Fn ape of twelve centuries ; and, although 


the materials of history, during this dark period, 
are but scanty, there is enough to show, that ori- 
ginally the chureh of Scotland was independent of 
any foreign jurisdiction ; that her ritual was com- 
aratively simple and unostentatious, and how she 
came gradually affected by the errors of popery, 
and then subject to the See of Rome. The editor 
has also subjoined notes to the history, for expla- 
nation or elucidation; and occasional biographical 
notices of eminent characters, whose names occur 
in the text.” 

This prefatory matter is not mere pro- 
fession. What the editor has promised, he 
has fully performed. The sketch which he 
has drawn is luminous and comprehensive, 
and although “ shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness rest upon” some portions of the periods 
— which the preliminary history is 
traced, a sufficiency remains, to mark the 
progress of events, and to connect incidents 
which sometimes appear to have nothing 
more than an isolated existence. 

The biography of Knox, which follows the 
introduction, though brief, is full of interest. 
It embraces the principal events and vicis- 
situdes of his life, follows him from the 

Ipit to the galley, and from an exile ina 
joreign country, to an influence in his own, 
before which the power of cardinals and of 
bishops trembled, and was glad to retreat. 
The life of this wonderful man was 
in a state of almost incessant excitement ; 
alarm and danger constantly surrounded his 
dwelling, and frequently pursued him when 


he had not where to lay his head. Yet, 
through every trouble, his Almighty Father 
preserved him, so that, after ing even 
through fire and water, through perils both 
at home and abroad, and escaping both the 

and the sword, atthe age of sixty- 
seven, he ended his days in peace, in the 
year 1572. 

The laying the foundation stone of a 
monument erected in Glasgow, to the 
memory of this extraordinary man, must 
have been an imposing spectacle. Of this 
solemn ceremony, a detailed account is 
given in this volume. A description of the 

rocess, and a record of the speeches de~ 
ivered on the occasion, and in connexion 
with it, furnish decisive evidence, that the 
great ee of the Reformation are still 
retained in Scotland, and surveyed with the 
most profound veneration. Could the an- 
cestors of the present generation witness 
their spirit and their deeds, they would 
find no occasion to mourn over a degenerate 
offspring. 

Of the work itself, “The History of the 
Reformation of Religion in Scotland,” little 
need be said. It is replete with valuable 
matter, and is so oes by the local inci- 
dents and occurrences with which it is 
interspersed, that the entertainment it affords 
can only be rivalled by the important in- 
formation which it communicates. But the 
merits of this work are too well known to 
— either elucidation or eulogium. 

letters at the close of the volume, 
which passed between Mr. Quentin and 
John Knox, are written with much acuteness ; 
and in the disputation which is recorded, 
all the auditors must have been deeply in- 
terested. Even to the present moment, 
after a lapse of centuries, and notwith- 
standing the great changes that have taken 
place in church and state, the reasonings 
retain a considerable portion of their pristine 
vigour. To the cause which the intrepid 
reformer defended, with so much ability, 
we feel, when reading these disputations, an 
increased attachment, and seem to share in 
the triumphs which he achieved. To us, 
indeed, they appear at present as matters of 
history ; but of the arguments employed so 
successfully, we never ought to lose sight. 
Occasions may arise, when it will be neces. 
sary to call them again into operation; and 
no generation should disregard the reason- 
ings employed to establish momentous 
propositions, from a conviction of their 
being true. While popery has defenders, 
the works of John Knox should never be 
consigned to oblivion: and the present 
edition is calculated to invest them with 
renewed vigour, 
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Revrew.— The History of the Church of 
Christ, in Continuation of Milner, &c. 
By John Scott, M.A. Vol. III. 8vo. 
pp. 637. Seeley, London, 1831. 


We hardly know whether it be more 
mournful or pleasant, to go back through de- 
parted ages, and drag from their half-for- 
gotten slumbers the causes of commotions 
which then agitated the religious world, 
and fed the unholy fires which burned in 
the bosoms of men. It is melancholy to 
reflect on the stern contention which gave 
fierceness to the malignant passions, and 
called into active operations a spirit which 
the gospel disavows ; but it is gratifying to 
know, that we have fallen on more auspicious 
days ; and we may learn, from the contrast, 
to estimate and hold fast the privilege which 
we enjoy. 

In the preface to this volume, Mr. Scott 
vindicates Calvin from the charge of causing 
the death of Servetus ; but the defence ap- 

less powerful than the accusation. 
To what extent the great reformer was ac- 
cessary to the burning of this unhappy 
victim of relentless and malicious bigotry, 
we presume not to determine. The accounts 
transmitted to us are conflicting and con- 
tradictory, and no means of ascertaining 
the actual truth are now within our reach. 
The death of Servetus is, however, a blot 
which has adhered to the character of 
Calvin through all generations, since the 
event took place, and no human efforts can 
now efface, the stain. 

Entering on the great subjects of his work, 
Mr. Scott traces the progress of the Refor- 
mation on the continent from state to state, 
adverts to the difficulties it had to encounter, 
and marks its perseverance and ultimate 
triumphs. Many of the distinguished in- 
dividuals who bore their part on the great 
theatre of action, are brought before us, 
and, from numerous quotations selected 
from their works, we may perceive the 
doctrines which they taught, the disputes 
in which they engaged, and the manner 
in which they employed their talents and 
their pens. 

In quoting the epistles of Zwingle, and 
analyzing their contents, the following ob- 
servations occur, respecting infants and 
heathens. 


“Having discussed the disease, he comes to 
consider the remedy, which is to be fuund in Christ 
alone. And he believes it certainly to extend 
to all whe are born under the Christian cove- 
nant, so that none shall perish without their 
own actual transgression. He trusts also, that this 
blessing extends to infants universally. Yor the 
former conclusion he argues from the covenant ori- 
ginally made with Abraham and his seed, and now 
extended to Christians. ‘1 connect this freedom 
of infants ‘from the condemnation of original sin, 
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not with the sanctity of their parents, bat with the 
faithfulness of an electing God.’ And here he 
refers to Romans xi. For the latter conclusion 
concerning children generally, be quotes Rom. v. 
though he admits we have but little light upon 
the subject. He rejects the idea that baptlem 
washes away original sin and condemnation. The 
blessing, he says, is not tied to signs and symbols : 
baptism recognizes and atteststhe privilege, rather 
than confers it, What scripture authority, he 
asks, is there for ascribing such an effect to 
baptism ? 

“In this paper he also introduces his sentiment, 
elsewhere more fully stated, concerning the vir- 
tuous heathen. He speaks of the faith of Seneca, 
and quotes, as an instance of it, the well-known 
sentence— We ought so to live, as if some one 
could look into our hearts; and indeed there is 
one who can do it.” ‘ Who,’ he asks, ‘ first im- 
planted this faith in Seneca’s heart? and he 
argues in support of his opinion, from such men 
shewing the wok of the law written in their 
hearts, Rom. ii. The sentiment which he thus 
maintains, he says, does not supersede Christ, 
but, on the contrary, extends his glory ; as it is 
through him alone that their (supposed) faith is 
implanted, and that they themselves are accepted, 
though they know him pot.”—p. 143, 


That so much liberality should exist in 
any mind at the period to which we are 
referred, is rather a matter of surprise than 
of expectation. Intolerance was the order 
of the day; and but few were thought 
sound in the faith, who did not piously 
anathematize all who happened to differ 
from them. The liberal sentiments of 
Zwingle seems almost too much for the 
nineteenth century ; for, on the quotations 
we have given, Mr. Scott makes the fol- 


lowing observations. 


“On this subject I refer the reader to Dr. Mil- 
ner’s remarks: only adding an expression of 
deeply painfal “yo that there should appear, in 


point of fact, so little to support the conclusion, 
that the moral virtue of the class of persons 
referred to, was such, or sprang from such a 
principle, as might constitute it, in any sense, the 
obedience of faith ; and arguing, from the case of 
these heathen philosophers, to whom the gospel 
was offered, so little to countenance the idea that 
they had any such faith as was ready to receive 
the gospel when proposed to it.”—p. 145. 


But, notwithstanding the liberality dis- 
played by Zwingle in the preceding 
extract, he was not a dissenter from the 
good old orthodoxy of ‘the times, as the 
following short passage will most decidedly 
evince. 


“ Predestination must be irrespective of human 
works, performed or foreseen, otherwise the deter- 
minations of the Creator are made dependent on 
the actions of thecreature ; and we vainly imagine 
ourselves to be, or to become, something of our- 
selves, before God could decide anything concerning 
us.”=-p. 223, 

Here it is but just to state, that Mr, 
Scott most decidedly differs from the pas- 
sage above quoted. He pronounces it to 
be a conclusion repugnant, not only to all 
our notions of justice and goodness, but to 
all those views which the scriptures lead 
us to take of the divine proceedings, and 
contradictory to their statements at large, 
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Why these dogmas of polemic secta- 
tianism should be mixed up with what 
is professedly a Continuation of Milner’s 
Church History, may well become a sub- 
ject of inquiry. Even the — 
Cypothenie of the late Dr. Williams has 
found its way into a note, the introduction 
of which we cannot but think exceedingly 
irrelevant. This appears still more re- 
markable when, on turning to the preface, 
the author, on referring to the opinions en- 
tertained respecting Calvin, cbserves— 
“Tt is needless to say, that I take my 
station with neither party. In such a diver- 
sity of opinion, one only course is open, 
the course of honesty and independence, 
which I would aim every where to pursue.” 

To the quantity of valuable matter in- 
corporated in this volume, we can hardly 
assign any measure or limits. It lays open 
the arcana of the Reformation ; and, touch- 
ing those springs of action which were so 
powerful in their effects, brings before us 
those venerable characters who, in the 
hand of God, were rendered instrumental 
in breaking the fetters of papal tyranny. 

On looking through the whole, surveying 
the power and prejudice to be opposed and 
overcome, and the apparently inefficient 
means by which the mighty revolution was 
to be effected, we cannot but behold the 
finger of God working, through human 
agency, in delivering a faithful and zealous 
people from a pretended infallible church, 
that by its enormities had become the 
curse of the christian world. 


——— 


Review.— The Life and Times of “ Eng- 
land’s Patriot King,” William IV. 
With a Brief Memoir of Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide. By John Watkins, 
LL.D. Fisher, Son, and Jackson, 
London, 1831. 


No monarch, perhaps, ever ascended the 
throne of his ancestors with more sincere 
gratulations from his people than William 
IV.; and since the sceptre has been in his 
hands, the enthusiasm of the people has 
been unbounded. The frankness of his 
manners, and the popularity of his mea- 
sures, will form a new era in the biography 
of kings, and hold him out as a bright ex 
ample for his successors to imitate. 

Of this very popular monarch, the work 
before us delineates the life, and bids fair 
to share in the triumphs of patriotism which 
it records. It is being published in num- 
bers and parts, and is rendered doubly in- 
teresting, by adverting to the events which 
were associated with his Majesty’s early 
years. So far as this work has proceeded, we 
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follow Prince William-Henry through his 
education, his novitiate while holding a sub- 
ordinate station in the navy, his progressive 
gradation, the service he has seen, the con- 
flicts in which he was engaged, his travels 
and voyages, and final advancement to the 
command which his naval abilities merited. 

Advanced to the honour of Lord High 
Admiral, events full of interest respecting 
his Majesty will thicken round the biogra- 
pher’s pen, and every step from that station 
to the elevated pinnacle on which he sits, 
will render all his actions momentous, both 
to us and to posterity. Before the able 
biographer can overtake his Majesty in his 
career through life, the new Parliament re- 
cently formed will have assembled, and, 
with such a monarch at their head, and min- 
isters of the first abilities, the issues which 
may be brought about, baffle all calculation. 

At all events, the discussions and enact- 
ments, that are on the eve of bursting upon 
us, will give a zest to this memorial, which, 
from what we have already seen, and what 
may be expected, promises, independently 
of the plates with which it will be embel- 
lished, to be one of the most popular works 
of the present day, 


—@~——— 


Revrew.—Orxrford, a Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery. 8vo. pp. 258. Whittaker, 
London, 1831. 


Tue several masterly poems which this 
author has sent into the world, have so far 
extended his fame, and excited public expec- 
tation, that Oxford must be an extraordinary 

roduction indeed, if, on its appearance, 

is readers felt no disappointment. The 
more highly any composition is finished, 
and the greater the genius which it displays, 
the more strongly solicitude is awakened, 
when, from the same pen, any thing new is 
about to appear ; and no one seems satisfied, 
unless the last shall excel all that have pre- 
ceded it, how excellent soever they may 
have been. We seem to think no limits 
can be set to the human powers, that they 
always ascend in progression, towards a 
zenith of ideal perfection, of which no one 
presumes to give a definition. 

Such is precisely the relation in which 
Mr. Montgomery stands with the public. 
They had noticed his capabilities, and 
learning that he was again about to pay 
them a visit, hastened before him to the 
most elevated mount that lay within the 
range of their conception, to wait his ar- 
rival, and behold him soaring so far above 
all his former productions, as those pro- 
ductions had originally exceeded their 
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former expectations. They saw him ap- 
proach with Oxford in his hand, the map 
of which, both in ancient and modern 
times, he has spread before them ; but not 
finding it to abound with those transcendent 
sublimities and beauties which corresponded 
with their romantic imaginations, and 
which perhaps no human mind can yield, 
the meed of praise has been but sparingly 
awarded to the merits of his muse. 

In his survey of Oxford, Mr. Montgo- 
mery notices its origin, history, appearance, 
vicissitudes, improvements, and incidents, 
and calls our attention to the great, the 
mighty, the learned, and singular indi- 
viduals whom it has produced. Of their 
times and characters he has furnished an 
epitomized outline, and interspersed the 
whole with reflections suggested by the 
evanescence of earthly greatness, and the 
revolutions which the progress of time 
effects. If these reflections are not profound, 
they are always judicious ; they spring from 
the occasions to which they refer, and never 
tire the reader by their tedious prolixity. 

In the opening of this poem, Mr. Mont- 


gomery proposes this question : 


** What makes the glory of a mighty land, 

Her people famous, and her hist’ry grand ? 

Is it, that earth has felt her vast control, 

Far as the wind can sweep, or ocean roll: 

That ships and merchandise her ports bedeck, 
And navies thunder at her awful beck ! 

That grandeur walks each street, arrays each dome, 
And in her temples hails a second Rome ? 

Though power and greatness, those almighty two, 
That move the world, and teach what man cau do, 
In every age has thus some empire blest, 

And Alp-like reared their thrones above the rest ; 
Vet what remains of all that once hath been? 

The billows welter where the ports were seen ! 
The wild-grass quivers o’er their mangled piles, 
And winter moans along the archless aisles ; 
Where once they flourished, ruins grimly tell, 

And shade the air with melancholy spell ; 

While from their wreck a tide of feeling rolls, 

In awful wisdom through reflective souls !’’—p. 10, 


Having thus assigned to power and great- 
ness the honours which they have a right 
to claim, and found that “ the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave,” the question 
is again renewed in reference to mind. 


“ What then alone omnipotently reigns, 
When empires grovel on deserted plains, 
In sun-like grandeur to outdare the night, 
That time engenders o'er their vanished might ? 
*Tis mind, an immortality below 
That gilds the past,and bids the future glow ; 
"Tis mind, heroic, pure, devoted mind, 
To God appealing for corrapt mankind, 
Reflecting back the image that he gave, 
Eve sin began, or earth became a slave ! 

“ Exalting thought ! when ages are no more, 
Like sunken billows on a far-off shore, 
A second life in lofty prose or song, 
Their glories have, to light the world along ! 
And ever thus may spirit be refined ; 
For what is godhead but consummate mind ? 
Or heaven, but one surpassing realm of thought, 
With each perfection of his wisdom fraught ? 
Not what we bave, but what our natures fee}, 
By truth unfolded for sublimest zeal, 
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Develops all that makes our being great, 
And links a human to immortal state ?”—>p. 11. 

From thus awarding to intellect the claims 
of superiority over the splendours of empire, 
the author conducts us to Oxford, the scene 
of his poem, where intellect was nobly cul- 
tivated in former years, by men who em- 
bellish his pages with their names. The 
same causes, with equal application, still 
produce the same effects; and if, in the 
present age, universities are deficient in 
producing their due proportion of intellec- 
tual greatness, it argues a defect in appli- 
cation, or a laxity somewhere, that cannot 
be surveyed without regret. 

We have heard it hinted, that, by the 
publication of this poem, Mr. Montgomery 
hus given great offence to some Oxonians, 
and on one occasion a foolish attempt was 
made to defame it with burlesque. There 
can be little doubt that in the various col- 
leges of Oxford great diversity of character, 
appears. Some of these, whose morals will 
not bear the light, on beholding the following 
pictures, may suspect that the poet is per- 
sonal, and feel displeased at the faithfulness 
of his mirror. He weaves his robes, and 
leaves those to put them on, who think that 
they are adapted to their stature, their shape, 
and their deformity. 

“ Bat who can languish through a hideous hour, 
When heart is dead, and only wine hath power ? 
That brainless meeting of congenial fools, 
Whose highest wisdom is to hate the schools, 
Discuss a tandem, or describe a race, 

And d—— the proctor with a solemn face, 
Swear nonsense wit, and intellect a sin, 

Loll o'er the wine, and asininely grin! 

Hard is the doom, when awkward chance decoys 
A moment's homage to their brutal joys. 

What fogs of dulness fill the heated room, 
Bedimm‘d with smoke, and poisoned with perfume ; 
Where now and then some rattling soul awakes, 
In oaths of thunder, till the chamber shakes! 
Then midnight comes, intoxicating maid ; 
What heroes snore, beneath the table laid ; 

But still reserved, to upright posture true, 
Behold ! how stately are the sterling few :— 
Soon o'er their sodden nature wine prevails, 
Decanters triumph, and the drunkard fails : 

As weary tapers at some wondrous rout, 

Their strength departed, winkingly go out. 
Each spirit flickers till its light is o'er, 

And all is darkness that was drunk before.”"—>p. 62. 

The shocking scene which follows is en- 
veloped in shades of a still deeper cha- 
racter than the preceding, and, from its 
being too dark to be applicable to any 
members of the university in modern days, 
the Oxonians may resent it as a libel on 
thetr reputation. We shall rejoice to find 
that the imputation is unjust, and gladly 
learn that history and imagination, without 
the aid of fact, bave dictated the foul asper- 
sion to the poet’s pen. 

“ From careless boyhood to uncultured man, 

Indulged to act ere principle began : 

With just enough of spirit for excess, 

And heart which nothing save a vice can bless,— 
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In Oxford see the reprobate appear ! 

Big with the promise of a mad career. 

With cash and consequence to lead the way, 

A fool by night, and more than fop by day! 
What happy vileness doth his lot reveal, 

How folly om with imitative zeal, 

Whene’er the shadows of his greatness falls, 
In festive chamber or collegiate hall ! 

Romantic lot ! to vegetate secure 

From all that might to mental paths allure : 

To wake each morning with no deeper thought, 
Than that which yesterday's excess hath brought ; 
Then, winged by impulse, as the day proceeds, 
To follow where coxcomic fashion leads — 
Hark ! Woodstock rattles with eternal wheels, 
And hounds are ever barking at his heels. 

The chapel voted a terrific bore ; 

The ‘ Dons’ head-pieces for the college door ! 
The lecture scouted, the degree reviled, 

And Alma Mater, all save a/ma styled ! 

Thus on, till night advance, whose reign divine, 
Is chastely dedicate to cards and wine, 

Where modest themes amusive tongues excite, 
And faces redden with the soul’s delight ; 

A Roman banquet! with Athenian fiowers 

Of festive wit, to charm the graceful hours. 

“ Alas! that truth must fling a doleful shade 
On the bright portrait which ber hand hath made. 
Few years have fled, and what doth now remain 
Of him the baughty, who but smiled disdain 
On all that virtue in her meekness dazed, 
Ambition hoped, or principle deciared ? 

His friends are dead ; his fortune sunk away, 
In midnight hells, where midnight demons play ; 
A withered skeleton of sin and shame, 
With nought but infamy to track his name ; 
The wreck of fortune, with despairing sighs, 
Fades from the world, and like a felon dies.” 

p. 132. 


Of Mr. Montgomery’s descriptive powers, 
the ges we have given will enable 
Many others that 
are superior in apr merit, might be 
easily selected. His character of Johnson 
is finely drawn ; and the reflections to which 
his name, and the chambers of his residence, 
give birth, are placed before us in much 
plaintive beauty. The walk to Blenheim 
contains many exquisite touches; and 
throughout the whole, the poet’s retrospect- 
ive gaze on departed ages, can hardly fail 
to awaken admiration. 

Were we to examine this poem with an 
eye to its defects, many blemishes might 
be discovered ; but the task would be invi- 
dious, when they are so much counter- 
balanced by more obvious excellences. 
As a whole, Oxford will not outshine some 
of Mr. Montgomery’s other productions, 
but, after all fair deductions have been made, 
its redeeming qualities will leave a surplus 
to prove that it is not unworthy of his poeti- 
cal reputation, to which a monument has 
already been erected on the hills of Par- 
nassus ; and although his name has been 
legibly inscribed on a tablet in the temple of 
Fame. 

This poem is embellished with twelve 
superb engravings, taken from the scenes 
and objects which he describes. Of these 
the designs are elegant and appropriate, 
and the execution does honour to the artists, 
and to the work which they adorn. 


every reader to judge. 
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Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Egypt. Vol. III. 12mo. pp. 480. Simp- 
kin and Marshal. London. 1831. 


Wuatever may be the condition of this 
country at present, all historians agree, that 
it was the cradle of the arts, and the birth- 
place of science. These facts are attested 
by the authority both of sacred and profane 
writers ; and the ruins of departed grandeur, 
still frowning in solitary desolation, as well 
as the venerable monuments of human in- 
genuity, power, and perseverance, which 
defy the wasting hand of time, and the 
corrosions of the elements, still survive, to 
give their attestations. 

Into the history of Egypt, both ancient 
and modern, this third volume of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library fully enters. The 
whole scene of its infancy, advancement, 
maturity, zenith, prosperity, decline, and 
present condition, appears to be spread in 
ample panorama before the author; and 
from its rich and inexhaustible mines of 
historical wealth, he has selected all that is 
valuable and important, epitomized in a 
manner that preserves its interest, without 
encumbering his pages with irrelevant 
matter. 

It is universally admitted, that the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt are either the oldest, or 
among the oldest, monuments in the world ; 
it is, therefore, natural to conceive that they 
should have engrossed the attention of every 
traveller, and have found their way into 
numerous works which treat of human in- 
genuity and art. Of these, the accounts 
before us are full of thrilling interest, and 
the sources whence the materials have been 
derived, leave no room for any suspicion 
to be entertained as to their authenticity. 

Respecting these venerable works of 
distant ages, the labours of Belzoni, and his 
descriptions of the discoveries which he 
made, will never be forgotten. In this 
volume all his achievements are concen- 
trated ; but the detail is too voluminous to 
be transcribed, we therefore beg leave to 
introduce another subject, which is less 
generally known. 

“ The Labyrinth is also mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the greatest wonders of Egypt, and the 
most surprising effort of human ingenuity and 
perseverance. It exceeds, I can truly assert, all 
that has been said of it ; and whoever takes the 
trouble to examine them will find all the works of 
Greece much inferior to this, both in regard to 
workmansbip and expense. The temples of Ephe- 
sus and Samos may justly claim admiration, and 
the Pyramids may individually be compared to 
many of the magnificent structures erected by the 
Greeks ; but even these are inferior to the Laby- 
rinth. Itis composed of twelve courts, all of which 
are covered : their entrances are opposite to each 


other, six to the north, and six to the south ; one 
wall encloses the whole. The apartments are of 
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two kinds ; there are fifteen hundred above the 
surface of the ground, and as many beneath, in all 
three thousand. Of the former, I can speak from 
my own knowledge and observation ; of the latter, 
only from the knowledge I received. The persons 
who had the charge of the subterraneous apart- 
ments would not saffer me to see them, alleging 
that in these were preserved the sacred crocodiles, 
and the bodies of the kings who constructed the 
Labyrinth. Of these, therefore, I presame not to 
speak; but the upper apartments I myself ex- 
amined, and I pronounce them to be among the 
greatest triumphs of human industry and art. 
The almost infinite number of winding passages 
throngh the different courts, excited my warmest 
admiration, From spacious halls I passed through 
smaller chambers, and from them again to large 
magnificent courts, almost without end. The ceil- 
ings and walls are all of marble, the latter an | 
adorned with the finest sculpture; and aroun 
each court are pillars of the same material, the 
whitest and most polished that] eversaw. Atthe 
point where the Labyrinth terminates, stands a 
yramid one hundred and sixty cubits high, having 
Lage figures of animals engraved on the outside, 
and an entrance to the interior by a subterraneous 
path.”—p. 110. 


In the principal facts respecting this 
famous Labyrinth, thus stated by Herodotus, 
he is corroborated by Strabo, who observes, 
that it was impossible to enter any one of 
the palaces, or to leave it, without a guide. 
Pliny also refers to this famous Labyrinth, 
in a manner which plainly evinces that, 
even in his time, its fame, if not its work- 
manship, still continued to command public 
attention. It is, however, melancholy to 
add, that at present no vestige of it is known 
so exist; and historians and travellers have 
not agreed as to the spot on which it 
stood. 

Egypt having been from time imme- 
morial the grand depository of all that was 
rendered venerable by age and genius, a 
considerable portion of this volume is filled 
with descriptions, memorials, and eluci- 
dations, of its numerous and very won- 
derful productions. The ruins of ancient 
grandeur every where appear, and in each 
page some hoary monument, some hiero- 
glyphic, some ancient sculpture, rescued 
from gathering desolation, calls the atten- 
tion, and arrests the eye. Among these the 
surviving remnants of scientific knowledge 
im ancient Egypt are not passed over in 
silence. Many memorials that have tri- 
umphed over the corrosions of time, still 
exist, to prove, that in astronomy the at- 
tainments of the Egyptians were very 
considerable. 

Of the present inhabitants, their manners, 
employment, genius, modes of life, and 
general character, this volume gives a suc- 
cinct account. Each particular is replete 
with life and vigour, and every page pre- 
sents something that is interesting, if not 
astonishing. 

The second chapter contains some very 
curious calculations respecting the overflow- 
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ing of the Nile, the soil which its waters 
deposit, the elevation which is slowly but 
regularly taking place in the surface of the 
ground, and on the probable results which 
time may be expected to produce. It is 
stated on the authority of Dr. Shaw, that, 

“ Since the time of Herodotus, Egypt bas gained 
new soil to the depth of two hundred and thirty 
inches, And if we look back from the reign of 
Maris to the time of the deluge, and reckon that 
interval by the same proportion, we shall find that 
the whole perpendicular accession of the soil from 
the deluge to 4. p. 1721, must be 500 inches, that 
is, the land has gained forty-one feet eight inches 
of soil in 4072 years, Thus, in process of time, the 
whole country may be raised to such a height, 
that the river will not be able to overflow its 
banks ; and Egypt, consequently, from being the 
most fertile, will, for want of the annual Loan 
dation, become one of the most barren parts of 
the universe."—p. 39, 

Proceeding upon the principle advanced 
in the preceding passage, some of the French 
philosophers have attempted to ascertain 
the age of many statues and monuments, 
from the quantity of soil accumulated round 
their bases. From data so uncertain, nothing, 
however, can with any degree of accuracy 
be inferred. Such calculations, therefore, 
may be rather placed among the amuse- 
ments of philosophical speculation, than 
ranked with the discoveries of science. 

The last chapter is devoted to the natural 
history of the country. This comprises its 
geology, and the numerous varieties of its 
vegetable and animal tribes. Many of 
these are particularly remarkable, especially 
the monsters which inhabit its rivers, some 
of its birds, its corals, and its gums. 

With this very instructive and entertaining 
volume we can now proceed no further. 
What we have said may be sufficient to 
place it in a favourable light, yet the whole 
must be examined by every one who wishes 
to become acquainted with the value of its 
contents, 

——4 


Review.— Family Classical Library. Vol. 
XVII. Horace. Vol. I. translated 
by Philip Francis. D,D. 12mo. pp. 316. 
Valpy. London. 1831. 


Tue writings of Horace are familiar to every 
classical student, and this edition of his 
works is calculated to create classical minds 
in many, to whom the term is almost un- 
known. The versatility of talent, and strong 
mental powers, displayed by the Roman 
poet, have gained him the admiration of all 
the ages which have intervened from his 
day to the present; and the strength of 
genius that is diffused throughout his works, 
cannot fail to keep them alive, amidst all 
the revolutions to which literature may be 
liable. 

In the masterly translation of Philip 
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Francis, the spirit of the original is nobly 
preserved, It has stood the test of nearly a 
century, and will bear the test of many cen- 
turies more. Of the numerous translators 
of particular odes and satires, it is scarcely 
possible to give any enumeration. Many of 
these, by some of our most celebrated poets, 
are promised by Mr. Valpy, and their 
speedy appearance will increase the grati- 
fication which this volume affords. 

One reason why the satires of Horace 
have sustained scarcely any injury from the 
lapse of time, is, that his subjects being 
rather characteristic than personal, were 
applicable to human nature, under similar 
circumstances, in all ages of the world. We 
have only to change a name, and Horace is 
born anew. 

—_—@—_—. 


Review.— Epitome of English Literature. 
Edited under the superintendence o 
A. J. Valpy, M.A. Vol. I. Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. 12mo. pp. 318. 
Valpy. London. 1831. 


No one who is acquainted with the writings 
of Paley, wili want any recommendation of 
them. They stand in the foremost rank of 
English literature, and will be viewed as a 
text book, in cases of doubtful and difficult 
decision, It cannot, however, be denied, 
that some few of his propositions are of an 
equivocal character, such as his procedure 
in war, and the boundless range which he 
gives to his notions of expediency. This 
latter may easily be brought to sap the 
foundation of moral principle, and, if fol- 
lowed out through all its ramifications, may 
be carried to an extent which the author 
would shudder to behold. 

It is, however, only to a smal! portion of 
what Paley has written, that the preceding 
remarks are applicable. His excellences 
are gigantic and numerous, his blemishes 
are but few. His pages have passed the 
ordeal of criticism, and received the stamp 
of immortality. 

This series, Mr. Valpy informs us, will 
be confined to the popular productions of 
writers in prose; and Burnet, Clarendon, 
Gibbon, Hume, Roberston, Bacon, Locke, 
Paley, Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Mil- 
ton, and Swift, will be first selected. Of 
these celebrated authors, the works will be 
condensed, so as to bring the greatest 
quantity of information within the smallest 
quantity of space. It will; be an abridg- 
ment without a mutilation, an extract of 
essence from the vehicle through which it is 
diffused. In many portions of Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, which this volume con- 
tains, Mr. Valpy has exercised this discre- 


tionary power with much success ; and, 
roceeding in the same manner with others, 
is epitome of English literature will form 

a valuable series of standard works, which, 

in their uncondensed forms, have always 

been inaccessible to readers with limited 
means of purchasing books. 
—_— eS 

Review.— The Sunday Library. Vol. 111. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 12mo. 
pp. 332. Longman, London, 1831. 

On the two preceding volumes of this 
work, we have given our opinion without 
any disguise. They contain innumerable 
excellences, and inculcate the discharge of 
duties that are indispensable. We have 
not found any thing, in either volume, that 
we could have wished the author had 
omitted ; yet, in all, we perceive a defi- 
ciency, which, in the further progress of the 
work, we hope will be supplied. 

In an sivclinent prefixed to this 
volume, we are informed, that the whole 
series will probably not extend beyond 
six volumes; and that the remaining dis- 
courses appertain more particularly to 
pore points of Christianity. We shall 

glad to find that they embrace experi- 
ence as well as practice, since the union of 
both is necessary to give completion to the 
christian character. 

—— 

Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XVIII. History of England, 
Vol. Il. By Sir James Mackintosh, pp. 
380. Longman. London. 1831. 


To a work already known, and of which 
the merits are duly appreciated, it is need- 
less to devote much time. Such is the 
case with Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Of the whole series this is the eighteenth 
volume, and the second of English history ; 
but in every eres whether of science, 
narrative, or detail, the authors have ac- 
quitted themselves nobly, and ‘“‘ deserved 
well of their country.” 

This volume resumes the thread of his- 
tory in 1422, and carries it on to 1558, 
thus embracing the most eventful periods 
that occur in the annals of our country, 
during the middle ages. 


—_———— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. A Father’s Tribute to the Memory of 
a beloved Daughter, with Extracts from 
the Diary of Miss Elizabeth Turner, who 
died April, 1830, aged 24, (Seeley, Lon- 
don,) breathes the pious affection of a be- 
reaved parent, over the memory of an ami- 
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able and pious child, whose walk with God, 
even in the midst of severe bodily affliction, 
furnishes another monument to the efficacy 
of divine grace. The diary of this young 
lady is replete with hallowed feelings ; and 
nearly every page evinces the happiness and 
spiritual advantage of living in close com- 
munion with God. This volume is worthy 
a place in the library of every pious person. 
2. The Test of Truth, (Seetey! Lon- 
don,) appears without the author’s name, 
but not without good and substantial rea- 
sons in favour of divine truth. The former 
part is argumentative, and addressed to 
sceptics and infidels. _ It contains rational 
observations, well worthy their attention, 
and recommends a line of conduct, which 
no sincere inquirer after truth can refuse to 
adopt, The second part is intended to de- 
monstrate the favourable results to which 
such an impartial inquiry must lead. This 
is illustrated by the author’s experience, 
which he has wrought into an interesting 
narrative, that conducts him from the dark- 
ness of infidelity and vice, into the light 
which all who are born of God enjoy. 
3. Letters to a Mother, on the watchful 
Care of her Infant, (Seeley, London,) will 
rove an interesting book for the nursery. 
t relates to the treatment of infants in the 
early stages of life, to the diseases to which 
they are liable, and to the care, the food, 
and tenderness which they should receive. 
It is a book which appears to be founded 
on experience, which enters with minute- 
ness into numerous particulars, and is enti- 
tled to the sober attention of all nurses and 
mothers. 
4. A Free Mason's Pocket Companion, 


containing a Brief Sketch of the History of 


Masonry, (Washbourne, London, ) traces, 
we are informed, the history of this mysteri- 
ous something or nothing, from “the flood 
to the present time.” To those of the Ma- 
sonic order it may be useful, but, beyond 
this, we conceive that it will excite but lit- 
tle interest. 

5. The Pulpit, Vol. XVI., (Harding, 
London,) is another annual link in a series, 
which has established a good reputation by 
its inherent respectability. On many of 
the previous volumes, we have given our 
opinion so freely and fully, that on this {it 
will be needful only to say, that it is wor- 
thy of its predecessors. 


6. Suggestions on the Abolition of 


Slavery in the British Colonies, by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge, 
(Rivington, London,) is a powerful pam- 
phlet, the purport of which is to assert, that 
the period is at our doors when slavery 
must be abolished, that the voice of the 
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nation is against the inhuman bondage, and 
that its cry for justice must be respected, as 
well as heard. 

7. A Lecture on Knowledge, by Thomas 
Swinburn Carr, (Crofts, London,) is sensi- 
ble and well written. In the introductory 
pages, the author has taken a comprehen- 
sive survey of intellectual acquirements ; he 
thence proceeds to mark the different de- 
grees of happiness which knowledge in its 
several branches is capable of producing ; 
and philosophizes with parca acute- 
ness on the operation of opinion, and the 
effect of system. This pamphilet is worthy 
of an attentive perusal. 

8. The Voice of Humanity, No. IV., 
(Nisbet, London,) is a periodical, published 
quarterly, recommending humanity towards 
the animal tribes, and stating instances of 
barbarity which are a disgrace to the human 
species. Of the knacker’s yard, a represen- 
tation by Cruikshank is given in this 
number. The appearance is disgustingly 
characteristic, and the description which 
follows cannot be perused without feelings 
of pity and indignation. Among other 
things, it is distinctly stated, that pigs and 
pe are fattened in this yard for the 

ndon market. “ We say positively, from 
ocular testimony, that pigs and ducks are 
kept in considerable numbers, to be fed and 
fattened, in the premises and yards of 
knackers and grease-boilers, for the use of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis.”—p. 131. 

9. The Welsh Interpreter, containing a 
concise Vocabulary of useful Phrases, Pro- 
nunciation, &c. by Thomas Roberts, (Leigh, 
London,) will be found useful to tourists 
who visit those parts of Wales where the 
English language is neither spoken nor un- 
derstood. . The phrases are numerous and 
familiar, and, by the help which they afford, 
a traveller may contrive to get his wants 
supplied, and to learn insensibly the pro- 
nunciation of the language, without the help 
of a master. 

10. The Laws relating to Benefit Socie- 
ties and Savings Banks, (Washbourne, Lon- 
don,) every person connected with these 
valuable institutions, will feel an interest in 
understanding ; and even those who have 
no immediate connection with them, must 
be sensible that they are highly valuable to 
the community. This little book furnishes 
an epitome of the laws on which each is es- 
tablished, and, as a work of reference, it 
will be found serviceable to all. 

11. Key to Chanting :—the Psalms of 
David ;— Portions of the Services of the 
Church, §c., by J. E. Dibb, (Hamilton, 
London,) will no doubt be hailed with 
pleasure by those who are fond of this sing- 
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say service. The rules given for the eleva- 
tion and depression of the voice, are simple 
and easily to be understood, and this is no 
contemptible recommendation. 

13, A Discourse on the Death of the 
late Rev. Robert Hall, M.A., by the 
Rev. F. A. Cor, LL.D., (Westley, Lon- 
don,) like several we noticed in our pre- 
ceding number, is ably written, and renders 
a well-earned tribute of respect, to the 
memory of the deceased. This sermon, 
surveys the late worthy minister in various 
lights, but in all he shines with a lustre pe- 
culiarly his own; and from the pen of Dr. 
Cox, it has sustained no tarnish. 

14. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., (Whittaker, Tonton) would seem 
to demand more notice than we have time 
to devote to it. Dr. Thomson was well 
known when living, and his sudden death, 
by creating a sensation which was felt 
throughout the kingdom, will cause his 
name to be remembered through years 
which are yet lodged in futurity. Dr. 
Chalmers is too well known, to have any 
thing mentioned but his name. This dis- 
course places the character of the deceased 
in an amiable light, both as a theologian 
and a man. The occasion was one of 
peculiar solemnity, and as such it has been 
duly improved. 

15. The English and Jewish Tithe Sys- 
tems, compared in their Origin, Principles, 
moral, and social Tendencies, by Thomas 
Stratten, (Holdsworth, London,) points out 
in almost every respect, a striking dissimi- 
larity between the two systems. This is 
what the author undertook to establish ; and 
in this he has been completely successful. 
The English tithe system he considers as 
injurious to agriculture, impolitic, and un- 
favourable to religion. These truths, we 
must admit with the author, have been 
long obvious to all, who have not had some 
interest in its preservation; and hence the 
indubitable inference, some reformation is 
necessary. 


a 
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Cholera Morbus.—The Bengal Chronicie gives the 
following prescription for the cure of cholera: One 
ounce Cinuamon water, one grain ipecacuanha, 35 
drops of tincture of opium, one drachm spirits of 
lavender, and two drachms tincture of rhubarb. 
To taken at once, and the complaint will be 
instantly relieved —— We also add the following state 
ment, givev in the words of the Captain of an India- 
man; and for the truth of which we are ready to 
vouch: “ The ship's crew being seized with the 
“ cholera, four died in a few hours, Jo arrest its 
“* progress, twenty drops of laudanum were given in 
“a wine-glass of brandy, as soon as the men felt 

In violent cases the dose was speedily 
repe: ; and the happy result was, that out of 
“ sixty individuals affected, only two died '!"—Editor. 
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dignity commanding on or ¢ 4 8. 
Earl: Ealderman, senior, or senator. Schireman, go- 
vernor of acounty. Comes: also vice-comes, or vis- 
count. Baro: the most general and universal appel- 
lation or title. In our elder law , husband, or 
master of a house, as baron and femme ; afterwards 
citizens or townsmen, about 700 or years 5 
‘The citizens or townsmen, for instance, of Lowden 
and the Cinque Ports, were called barons. After- 
wards it became confined to lords of a manor, or pos- 
sessors of an estate. In king John’s time, we learn 
by Magna Charta, that all lords of manors, or barons, 
had seats in the great council. About that time the 
confluence of lords of manors, or barons, to the great 
council became so large and troubiesome, that the king 
was obliged to divide them, and summon ooly the 
eat barons in person. By degrees the term came to 
confined to the ater barons, or lords of perlia- 
ment. It was not till the reign of Richard LI. that it 
a mere title of honor. 


Singular Circumstance.—A £5 Bank of England note 
was sometime since received by a mercantile house 
in Liverpool, on the back of which was written the fol- 
lowing words :—*‘ If this note gets into the hands of 
John Dean, of Longhills, near Carlisle, his brother An- 
drew is a prisoner in Algiers.” The paragraph was 
read by a rson in Carlisle who knew Andrew 
Dean, and is acquainted with his brother John Dean's 
family, who are residing at Longtown. John Dean's 
son was in Carlisle on ‘Thursday last, and heard of 
the paragraph from the person alluded to; he called 
at this office, in company with a friend, and, from 
what he related of his uncle, there is every reason to 
apprehend that he is the “ Andrew Dean” whose 
imprisonment in a distant coustry has by thése sin- 

ar means been made known to his friends in Eng- 
and. Andrew Dean, it appears, was formerly in the 
British navy, which he left some time ‘0, and set- 
tled in business in Algiers. Communications will be 
made to the Liverpool house, and also to Sir James 
Graham, to ask his assistance in the interesting in- 
uiry ; but of course the matter cannot be decided 
‘or some time yet.—Carlisie Patriot. 


The Nightingale—He that at midnight, when the 
very labourer sleeps soundly, should hear, as I have 
often heard, the clear airs, and the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redou- 
bling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, 
and say, “‘ Lord, what music hast thou provided for 
thy saints in Heaven, when thou affordest men 
such music on earth ’—Jsaae Walton,” 

Definition of ** Gentlemanliness.’’—1f 1 were asked to 
define. what this gentlemanliness is, I should say, 
that it is only to be defined by examples, of those who 
have it, and those who have it not. In /ife, | should 
say, that most military men have it, and few naval ; 
that several men of rank have it, and few lawyers; 
that is it more frequent among authors than divines 

when they are not pedants;) that fencing-masters 

ave more of it than dancing-masters, and singers 
than players ; and that (if it be not an Irishism to say 
so, is it far more generally diffused among women 
than among men. In poetry, as well as writing in 

eneral, it never will make entirely a poet or : 

ut neither poet nor poem will ever be good for any 
thing without it. It is the sal¢ of society, and the 
es of composition. Vudgarity 1s far worse than 
downright tlackguardism ; for the latter comprehends 
wit, hamour, and strong sense, at times; while the 
former is a sad abortive attempt at all things, “si 
nifying nothing.” It does not depend upon low 
themes, or even low language, for Fielding revels in 
both ; but is he ever oudgar ? No. You see the man 
of education, the gentleman, and the scholar, sportin: 
with his subject ; its master, not its slave, Your vul- 
gar writer is always most vulgar the higher his sub- 
ject ; as the man who showed the menagerie at Pid- 
cock’s was wont to say, ‘ Ihis, gentlemen, is the 
Eagle of the Sun, from Archangel, in Russia: the 
otterer it is, the igherer he flies.”"— Lord Byron, 

Merit —Mr. Thom, the Ayrshire sculptor, has re- 
ceived from the Hon, Board of ‘Trustees for manufac- 
tures and improvements in Scotland, twenty guineas, 
in consideration of the great ingenuity and inventive 
talent displayed by him in the formation of the statues 
of Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny. 

Burning of more than Seven Millions of Bank Notes — 
In the repository at Woolwich, among the curious 
relics, may be seen a clinker, which is all that re- 
mains of the bank-notes consumed when the one- 
genes notes were put down. ‘hey were destroyed 

n afurnece built for the occasion. The number 
burned rm ¢ averaged 144,000; it oceupied thirteen 
months, and the nominal value of the bavk-notes was 
£7,500,000.— Sunday ‘Ti 
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are depicted with intense reality and truth. 
We see them stand before us: and even their voices, 
which had become like the echo of a forgotten song, 
are recalled from the depths of oblivion, and speak to 
us as in former times. Dreams, therefore, have the 
power of brightening up the dim regions of the past, 
and presenting them with a force which the mere 
efforts of unassisted remembrance could never have 
accomplished in our waking hours. In speaking of 
the dead, we have a striking instance of the absence 
of surprise. We almost never wonder at beholding 
individuals whom we yet know, in our dreams, to 
have even been buried for years. We see them 
among us, and hear them talk, and associate with 
them on the footing of fond companionship. Still the 
circumstance does not strike us with wonder, nor do 
we attempt to account for it. frequently, however, 
we are not aware that the dead who appeared before 
us are dead in reality. ‘hey still seem alive as when 
they walked on earth, only all their qualities, whether 
good or , are ‘exaggerated by sleep. If we hated 
them while in life, our animosity is now exaggerated 
to a double degree. we loved them, our affec- 
tion b more p and intense than ever. 
Under these circumstances, many scenes of most ex- 
quisite pleasure often take place. ‘he slumberer 
supposes himself may | the communionship of 
those who were dearer to him than life, and has far 
more intense delight than he could have experienced, 
had these individuals been in reality alive, and at his 
side.— Macnish's Philosophy of Sleep. | 


Beil Rock.—Daring the late gales, it has not been 
ible for the tender to approach the Bell Rock dur- 
ing four weeks, or two sets of spring-tides. On being 
visited the other day, the light-keepers report that 
large stones (which they term travellers) have been 
thrown upon the rock from deep water, and that a con- 
siderable shelf, of eighteen inches in thickness, has 
been lifted off “‘ Smith's Ledge.” Since the comple- 
tion of the lighthouse in 1810, several such indications 
have been given that this sunken reef has at one time 
been an island, and that its waste is still in progress. 
—Scotsman. 

Provoking Carefulness.—Linnwus, the celebrated 
botanist, conceived the idea of propagating the cocbi- 
neal insect in Europe; and, after many fruitless 
efforts, he at length succeeded in obtaining, through 
the medium of one Of his pupils, who was in Mexico, 
a . (a species of fig-tree on which the insect is 
bred,) covered with cochinellus. The plant arrived 
at Upsal, at a moment when he was busily engaged ; 
but his gardener immediately planted it, and cleaned 
it so effectually of what he imagined to be vermin, 
that when Linowus hastened to view this rare acqui- 
sition he did not find, a single insect alive.— Hastory 

Ancient Institutions, &c. 

Origin of the Phraise *‘ Spick and Span New.”—But- 
ler in his Hudibras, “‘ says, ““ Mr Ray observes, that 
this proverbial phrase, according to Mr. Howel, 
comes from spica, or ear of corn ; but rather says he, 
es | am informed from a better author, spite is a sort 
of nail, and spawn the chip of a boat ; so that it is all 
one a8 to say, every clip and nail is new. But 1 am 
humbly of opinion, that it rather comes from a spthe 
which signifies a nat/, and a nail in measure is the 
sixteenth part of an yard; the span, which is in mea- 
sure a quarter of a yard, or nive inches; and al! that 
is meaut by it, when applied to a new suit of clothes, 
is, that it has been just measured from the piece by 

e nail and span. 

Wholesome Advice.—Beauz: When bent on matri- 
mony, look more than shin deep for beauty ; dive far- 
ther than the pocket for worth ; and search for —- 

r- 
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An American Monster.—The “ Baltimore Patriot” 
mentions that the skeleton of an animal of prodigious 
size was ~~. discovered, at the Big Bone Lick, in 

‘the editor has received the following par- 


or twelve sets of tusks, about four feet long and three 
I ;, the tasks were arranged in circular order, as 
if by the hand of man; within the circle the bones 
were deposited, which, when placed together, show- 
ed the avimal to have been, at least, 25 feet high, 
and 60 feet long. ‘lhe skull-bone alone weighed 400 
pounds. They were found by Mr. Finney, about 14 
feet below the surface of the earth, who has refused 
5,000 dollars for them. The skeleton is said to be 
complete, saving only one or two ribs. When and 
how this animal existed, remarks the above paper 
must baffle all speculation. The mammoth himself, 
80 long the wonder of these latter times, mast dwin- 
dle into comparative insignificance before this newly- 
discovered prodigy. If carnivorous, a buffalo would 
scarcely serve him fora meal; ana if granivorous, 
trees must have been his tender herbage.” — American 
Paper. 


A Lake of Geneva —The “ Furet de Londres” says: 
“There was consumed in England last year 24 mil- 
lion gallons of Gin. An amateur has calculated that, 
had this immense quantity of liquor escaped from the 
barrels, it would have former a river a yard deep, 20 
yards wide, aud five miles in length. 


A Chapter not to be found in the Apocrypha.—-And in 
those days there wa’ a great nation, yea, a nation 
mighty in battle. 2. And the people thereof were 
skilful in the working of wool, and of cotten, and of 
silk, and moreover cunning artificers in brass and in 
iron. 3. And the land was as the Garden of Eden for 
fruitfulness, and the numbers of the people were as 
the sands upon the sea shore. 4. And they hada 
king to rule over them, and he was called the Father 
of the People. 5. And besides the king there wasa 
oo council, like unto the council of Babel, and it 

id rule over the king and the people. 6. And the 
men of the council did call themselves the chosen of 
the people. 7. Yet the + — chose them not, 
neither did they care for the people. 8. And they 
made a spoil of the people, and laid upon them bur- 
thens too grievous to be borne. 9. And they listened 
not to the 7 of the needy, neither did the prayer of 
the wretched find favour in their sight. 10. But the 
made light of their sufferings, and would not stretc 
forth the hand to help them. 11. Therefore the people 
of that country came to the king of the country, and 
said unto him, “Art not thou our father *”’ 12. * How 
long wilt thou suffer those men to spoil and to oppress 
us?’ Come thou up to our help that we may rid our- 
selves of them. 13. And the king of the country was 
wroth because of the oppression of his people, and he 
rose up hastily, to sweep the evil-doers from the face 
of the land. 14. And all the people followed him 
crying out with a loud voice, ‘* God save the king!’ 


Breakfast in the Reign of Henry V1IIT—Some cen- 
turies since, ale and wine were as regularly a part of 
a breakfast, in England, as tea and coffee are at pre- 
sent, and even for ladies. Ihe Earl of Northumber- 
land, in the reign of Henry VIII. lived in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘‘ On flesh days through the year, 
breakfast for my lord and lady was a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half 
achine of mutton, ora chine of beef, boiled. On 
meagre days, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart 
of beer, a quart of wine, a dish of butter, a piece of 
salt fish, or a dish of buttered eggs. During Lent, a 
loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart 
of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herriogs, 
four white herrings, or a dish of sproits.” 

Sociability—The Eddystone Lighthouse is built in 
the British Channel on a rock, which is totally inac- 
cessible in winter, from the boisterous character of 
the sea in that season; therefore, for the two keepers 


Very 





beyond the good humour of the ;—Te 
ing it is not always the most agreeable partner at a 
ball, who forms the most amiable partner for life— 
“ Their virtues open fairest in the shade.” 

Belles: Be not led away by each gay meteor of a 
spark, or too readily yield your hearts to an elegant 
and agreeable exterior ; for the serpent is often am- 
bushed beneath the fairest flowers. Let not your 
reason be blinded by love, or your sense enslaved 
by passion. After ail, seek not to make captives b 
personal accomplishments alone, ‘‘ nor trast too muc 
to an enchanting face,” for recollect— 

“ Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 
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those above to the other, and had never spoken to nor 
seen one another since.—Jefferson s Memotrs. 








GLEANINGS—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Peruvian Relic.—Vhere is now exhi- 
: a Peruvian body of 8 = 
of a fe- 


on "of the head was projectin Saore the sur- 
face of the nd, and, on the body being exhumed 
it was found to be in a ‘state of the most perfect pre- 
servation, ae! bearing indubitable oninee that 
: must interred at a remote periud of time. 
The ~ —e which is that ofa sand wae woman, was 
placed in an inclined position, and was covered with 
a coarse kind of cloth or 
fell to pieces on being exposed to = ~ The arms 
—- to have been pinioned by means of broad ban- 
dages, the impressions of whiclr still remain, rho 
legs were folded over the h, an 
the same manner. From the distorted state of the 
muscles of the hands, wrists, ankles, &c. it is sup- 
that she must have been one of those numerous 
victims to a cruel superstition, who, it is well known, 
were buried alive on the death of the Incas of Peru, 
in order, as was blindly imagined, that they might 
be attended in the other world with the same pomp 
as before death, and by the same attendants. ‘he 
features are perfect, and convey a distinct idea of what 
they were when animat he hair on the head is 
abundant and finely preserved, being ingeniously 
plaited over the shoulders. It seems to have been 
changed into an amber hue, probably by the action 
of the sun, ‘The eye-brows and eye lashes are per- 
fect, they teeth firm in their places, the finger and 
toe-nails entire, the skin whole, and the flesh firm and 
' veral curious relics were dug up along with 
the body. ‘There is no doubt it must have been pre- 
served by the operation of some natural process; and 
one conjecture is, that the soil in which is was depo- 
sited being much impregnated with saltpetre, the 
body had also me so thoroughly imbued with 
that mineral, as to be enabled to resist both the ra- 
vages of time ond the action of the external air. 


Dick's Suspension Railway.—The public have lat- 
terly heard a good deal respecting this new aguiiee- 
tion of the tram road principle; the most truly sur- 

int in the novelty being the velocity at 
8 to ca i. ht vehicles 
convenient transit of 
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= in three oy 
rably shortened by the straight direction 
presumptuous in us to hazard 
any an, x yr t gl om of this scheme, 
but we will venture to state our thoro am =f conviction, 
after a minute investigation of the m and consi- 
deration of the ee, that é és possible, if not to the 
extent contemplated above, yet to an extent which 
will exhibit it as fully deserving of being classed with 
the common railway, as to the swiftness of convey- 
ance, whilst it has other great advantages Over the 
common road, by not interfering with agricultural 
and other pursuits (which may be carried on beneath 
the suspension railway) by the saving in the cost of 
land, and th he decided impossibility of any accident 

occurring.— Liverpool Chronicle. 


To the Labouring Classes.---One glass of whiskey per 
day, commonly called, by drinking men “ their morn- 
” costs (at three halfpence r glass) two pounds 

Jive shillings and sevenpence halfpenny yearly | which 
— if laid by, would provide the following — 





Three yards of cloth, for great coat, at 1s. 4d. 
per y ard 070 
‘wo ards and a quarter of cloth, for coat and 
waistcoat, at 5s. 4d. per yard 
‘Three and a balf yards of Saetion for trowsers, 
at is. per yard = é .0 
‘Two neck handkerc hiefs :. . #8 1 
One hat ys ea ee 5 
One pair of shoes. “oe a a 7 
‘Two pairs a stockings ) ae 3 
‘T'wo shirts 6 


4 
Ts not this a much better mode of expending the 
Money ? 
Drunkenness 
childreu has of late become so important a branch of 
trade in the oe oy that in some of our splendid 
o 


Taught.—The selling of spirits to 


and crowded gin shops, glasses for their separate use 
are in constant readiness, and “ halfpenny and far- 
things’ worth of gin” are regularly applied for by the 
infant customers. 


Railway Passengers.—Vhis | 


ion of the business 
rtaining to that 


t national undertaking, the 
iverpool and Manchester Railway, has increased to 
an extent far beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of the Company. Last week, al Ce Sant de. dis- 
passengers went along the railway, and 
of those 16,000 d along the whole distance be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester; end this week, 
from Sunday to yesterday es | the astonishing 
number of nearly 4 were booked as passengers, 
including — at each end.— Manchester Chronicle, 
June 4th, V 
Banscshmes, —The Bible Societ 
was not far short of £100,000. ‘I 
institution exceed seven millions. 


"s income last year 
e@ receipts since its 





Ziterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Part V. Baines’s History of Lancashire. 

Part XX VII. National Portrait Gallery, 

Pert 1, Watkivs’s Life and limes of England's 
Patriot King, William the Fourth. 

Daily Communings, Spiritual and Devotional. Ry 
Bishop Horne. In a small pocket volume. 

A ‘Text Book of Popery : Sans al pa history 
of the Council of l'rent. By J.M. Cramp. I vol. 12mo. 

The Constitution of the Bible Societ Defended, in 

a Letter to the Hon. and Kev. Gerard I. Noel. "By 
) Rs Fletcher, D.D. 

w Letter addressed to the Pon. and Rev. Baptist 

+ Noel, occasioned by his speech, delivere’ by him 

+ the Anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on Wednesday, May 4th, 1831. By Fiat 
Justitia. 8vo. 

Second Edition. Regyeee in the World to Come, 
or Christian Friendship on Earth # a ae in 
Heaven. Muston, A.M. 12m 

The Gardens and Menagerie of “the Zoological 
Society delineated, @ vols. 8vo, 

Oriental Customa, &c, By Samuel Burder, A.M. 

Selections from the Poems of W. Wordsworth, Esq. 

Keclesiastical History, ia a course of Lectures. by 
William Jones, A. 

The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. By 
Richard Watson. 

Omnipotence, a Poem. By R. Jarman. pe. » een. 
A Trip to Paris, in verse, By *. S. All 
Epitome of English. Vol. if. Locke. 
Family Classical Library Vol. XV Ill. Horace. 
Lardner’s Cyclo ~ gir Vol. X. Optics. Brewster. 
‘opography ap oe Oe United States of 
America, Parts 13, 14,15. By ).Howard Hinton, A.M. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter. Nos. 80, > and 





o. 

A Letter. ew fa to the hy and Baptist 
vost, somtease y his Speech at Sart Hall, May 

th, 1. 

Mewprials of the Stuart asty. Sy R. Vaughan. 

Divines of the Church of En land. By the Rev. 
+ * Hughes. Jeremy ‘laylor, D.D. 

Tales o = peagete. By W wot. Harrison. 2d Series. 

The Pulpit. No. 

Authentic Account of Sel last I!Iness and Death of 
the late Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. By J. M. Chandler. 

Observations 7 is tt. G ause of Madness in 
the Dog. By H. Dewhurst, F ~ 

Invention of an yt Method of ww om 

By J. Murray, F.S.A. &c. &e. 
In the Press. 

Vol. Il. of a Concise View of the Snecession of 
Sacred Literature, ia a Chronoligical Arrangement of 
Authors and their Works, from the Invention of 
Alphabetical Characters, to the Year of our Lord 


1445. By J- B. B. Clarke, M.A. of Trinity College, 
aaa and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 


"A AV dice from Wellclose- square. Ky Joseph Mead, 
late Secretary to the British and Foreign Seaman's 
Friend Society 

In one vues, a Series of Tales, describing some 
of the principal events that have taken place at Paris, 
Brussells, and Warsaw, during the late Kevolutions, 
witha few other Miscellaneous Pieces. By J. 
Bayley, Esq. 

A Translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, 
printed with the Points. Other editions of the same: 
—Hebrew and English, Hebrew and Greek, Hebrew 
and German, and Hebrew and French. 

The long expected Prolegomena, by Professor Lee, 
in Quarto, is ready for delivery to the Subscribers. 


Errata—Page 280, line 34, for falls read palls. 
1 col. 51 for did read could. 
2 col. 26, for destruction read dis- 
traction. 


tion in Shipwreck. 
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